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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Fragment, dated June 7th, did not come to hand till the 18th of 
July ; it Miall appear next month. 


The author of Fricad/hip, a Feu d’Efprit, may be affured a continuance 
of his correfpondence will oblige us infinitely. 


Hiftorical Anecdotes of Humanity we thankfully receive, hoping the learned 
colle@or will adhere to his promife, of fupplying us with further illuftrations 
of the paffions and attributes of the human mind. 


Love without Moncey has two claims for infertion:—its novelty, and the | 


neatnefs of tlyle in which it is written, 


The Cottage, though /bort, is fweet; and fhall be ferved up. 


s . - 
The M:fer we intend to illuftrate with a plate; the ftrongefl proof we can 


give of our approbation. 


Fugitive Trifles are received, and fhall be continued. 4 


If poffible, we will find room for the Woman of Fafbion next month: 


the injunctions of the ladics are laws with us. 


The Stormy Sea; The Gamefler, by an Irith correfpondent; Confcience, 
by Peter Pindar; Eliza of Bell Vale; ATale; The O igin of Sailing ; The 
Prifoner, by a lady ; sre among the pieces of approved poetry. We fhall 
alfo continue the Songs in Tarare. 
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To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 


SIR, 


The following poem contains an exact 


defcription of the remarkable meteor 
that appeared a few years ago, as feen 


firft part of it is faithfully copied from 
Mature. It is written in the manner 
of Offian, as if by a Saxon immedi- 
diately after the Conqueft, in order to 
heighten the effect of the defcription, 
by the introduction of the Gothic fu- 
peritition. The meteor’s progrefs was 
from the north-wefl; but it is here 
altered, to favour the idea of its be- 
ing the forerunner of William’s in- 
vafion. The poem is, befides, in fome 
degree, original; and I hope will find 
a place in your Magazine. 

N. 


Tue METEOR. 


‘6 Shone like a meteor reaming to the 
wind.” 
Mitton, 


‘ SAT- thoughtful in the hall: a lamp 
burned before me: ferene and mild was 
the evening : my window opened to the 
twinkling of the ftars: the moon threw 


— a 





her filver light upon the floor: not a 
cloud could be feen. Far beneath the 
noife of the waters was heard: the 
weftern breeze came fkimming down the 
hill, and gently fighed in paffling through 
the glen; the leaves ruftled as it went 


by the author; and the fcenery in the _ along. Nocturnal exhalations rofe ; the 


merry gleam danced on the heath: the 
dufky bat fluttered round the trees: at 
dreary intervals, from the dark recefs on 
either lide, was heard the moaning of 
the ow!: they anfwered to each other's 
cry; cold ran the blood of the traveller; 
their {creams floated on the wind like 
the lamentations of the dying in the 
hands of the midnight murderer—The 
fhrouded ghoft now ftalks o’er the grave. 
The turf is feen to heave; wan and 
wrap’d in white, he fullen rifes from 
beneath his ftone; the cold wind fhrilly 
whiftles among the dropping ifles; the 
blue taper {carcely, thro’ the horn, fhews 
the relic, half extinguifh’d by the fickly 
damps, wearily it burns; faintly his flow 
approach is heard thro’ the pee 
vault; a glimmering light from the pa 
moon fteals thro’ the fhatter’d roof, and 
dimly marks his way; mournful he 
iffues from the gate of tears; the drowe 
fy hinges creak; like the pillar’d fmoke 
Ppa rifing 
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rifing before a fable cloud ready to thun- 
der on the earth, tall and white he walks 
his round before the gloomy hill; his 
cold ftep is on the filent grave; the great 
bell is heard to toll on high; the hollow 
found dully echoes from the awful tow- 
er, and flumbers on the breeze; wild 
and difmal is the fhrick from the habi- 
tations of the dead.—All elfe was calm 
and fill; filence reigned ; the feathered 
race were falt afleep. 

Suddenly a light, dazzling and white, 
filled the hall; the lamp was loft in the 
blaze: I ran to the window ; the hea- 
vens were on fire; I could diftinguifh 
the fmalleft obje4t on the earth: the 
aleam was extinguifhed ; the ftars with- 
drew their lights; the moon gave up 
the conteft: a huthing found was heard 
high in the air; from the weft of fouth 
the meteor approached ; flow and equal 
was its pace, forming an eafy bend ; its 
colour pale; large and round lke an 
intervening moon, it dragged a fiery 
tail; prodigious was its height, tho’ fo 
bright ic feemed at hand: the blinded 
owl ceafed co fcream; the filly bat fell 
ftupified to the earth ; the feathered race, 
flarting, turned their heads from behind 
their wings; nature awoke: foon it dif- 
appeared behind the northern hill: the 
moon refumed her reign; the ftars put 
forth their heads; the exhalation kindled 
on the heath; the ow! renewed her note; 
the bat, fhrunk within its wings, rofe 
from the earth and flutter’d in the air: 
the waters far below murmur’d thro’ 
the glade ;_ the trees ruftled to the figh- 
ing gale; the feather’d race hid their 
heads behind their wings; nature flept ; 
the aftonifh’d traveller mufing, went on 
his way ; Ireturned to my feat. 

Quickly the invaders came; fierce 
was the toe from the fouthern fhore ; 
the groans of the dying filled the land: 
he perifhed at the head of his people. 
Wide and wafte are the forelts of the 
ranger: when thall we fee the race 
of Odin! 


~ 





The STROLLER tired of STROLLING. 
THERE is no excufe fo favourable 

to the withes of a girl who has a 
miad to run away from home, asa fa- 
ther-in-law, or a mother-in-law. ‘The 


econd marriage of my mother gave me 


this cxcufe; and I availed mylclf of iy | 


s 


The Stroller tired of Stroling. 





} to efcape from, what I was pleafed to 
think, domeftic tyranny, in order to 
find liberty and Mealenl in the arms of 
a ftrolling player. That event, how- 
ever, like all that have followed, did 
not anfwer my expectations. ‘The hero 
that I beheld on the ftage, was but a 
miferable figure behind the fcenes; and 
I foon difcovered the fond defcriptions 
which my lover had given me of happi- 
nels, to exift only in the page of thofe 
plays from whence he had borrowed 
them. I, however, had ambition, and 
was determined tg ftrut my hour on the 
flage. My education had not been very 
brilliant, but my memory was very 
good; and I did not find it difficult to 





repeat the part I could fearce read. I 


| had vivacity enough for comedy, and 
’ 


{fpirit enough for tragedy; but there 
were circumftances, which-I fhall mor- 
tify myfelf with repeating, that pre- 
vented me from fucceeding in either, 
even on the boards of a barn. I was, 
therefore, obliged to content myfelf with 
making one in a dance, or adding a fi- 
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gure to a proceffion. ‘Vhe perfon, how- 
ever, with whom I lived, having fome 
fkill in mufic, and a voice which was 
thought fuperior to an itinerant fituation, 
was called to perform at a theatre royal ; 
here he was engaged, and here I accom- 
panied him. ‘The fplendor of our new 
fituation, when compared with the 
wretched fhifts of a {trolling company, 
made me ambitious to enter upon the 
fcene, if I were to bear a torch, or aid 
a2 chorus. But I could not fucceed, 
and my gallant affyred me, after fome 
months inflruction, that I had no ear 
in the world for mufic; a very ferious 
quarrel enfued, which juftified my prov- 
ing unfaithful to him, and attaching my- 
felf to another, who by affuring me, as 
the fox did the crow in the fable, that 
I had the voice of a nightingale, eafily 
won me to him. My new love, how- 
ever, foon found fome very unmufical 
notes In my voice, and the harmony of 
our affection was fuddenly diffolved. Ex- 
perience, however, has at length con- 


_ vanced me, that my tones are of a harfher 


nature than I could have fufpeéted ; and 
io umiorm have been the complaints 
of them from every perfon with whom 
i have been conneéted, that I am forced 
at lait to acknowledge them unpleafant 
to myfelf. In fhort, the continual dif- 
cord in which I have been engaged, with 

one 
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one and another, has made me look 
with a longing eye to that houfe which 
I left, becaufe 1 was unhappy; and to 
which I long to return, becaule, fince I 
left it, 1 have never ceafed to be miler- 
able. 

I beg leave to repeat the word smi/ir- 
able: Sr however gay, however varied, 
and however pleafurable, a life of profti- 
tution may be, the intervals are too 
dreadful to be defcribed; and the very 
means which are taken to chafe remem- 
brance, to banith apprehenfion, and ani- 
mate hope, are but fo many opiates, 
which, whilft they give a fhort-lived 
eafe to pain, poifon the very root of 
virtue and happinets. 

What is the miftrefs of a man of fa- 
fhion, but a pampered being, whom a 
moment’s caprice may tink from a ws- 
a-vis to a dunghill? A man of fenti- 
ment, indeed, would treat her with more 
kindnefs, and leave her with a lefs mor- 
tifying indifference ; but what muft be 
her feelings, when his laft adieu is ac- 
companied with thofe wholefome coun- 
fels which fhe has not the virtue to fol- 
low? 

Promifcuous connection is ftill worfe ; 
to hang upon the arm of a young lawyer 
to-night; to be whirled the next day, 
in a young merchant’s phaeton, to Ep- 
fom or Egham races ; or to figure on the 
third evening, with a young cockade, 
in the green boxes of a play-houfe :— 
what is it, but a miferable exiftence ? 
Or if the expected vifitor does not come, 
to fally forth in order to meet the acci- 
dental lover—what is it, but greater 
mifery? Orto become ftationary with a 
man who dare not pafs you off as his 
wife; but has it in his power to turn you 
into the ftreet whenever he pleafes, as 
a difcarded and faded multreis ; —what 
is it, but mifery indeed ? 

I fhall not defcend into a further de- 
{cription of the life in which I am en- 
gaged, becaufe, thank heaven, I have 
not yet known it. I fhail, therefore, 
conclude this paper, with a folemn and 
experimental declaration, that the loweft 
fituation of virtue is better than the 
higheft elevation of vice: and with of- 
fering the wifh of my heart, that the 
friends of my youth, would forgive my 
errors, and take back their poor ftroller, 
who has fo long been tired of ftrolling 
in the paths of vice, to give her a final 
admiffion co tle home of virtue. 
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Account of New Books and Pam- 
PHLETS. 


Orpheus. Tranflated from the Oris 
ginal Greek. {9c. By Lhomas Tay- 
lor. Small 8vo. 5s. T. Payne and 
Son. 


T HE poetical merit of the original is 
inconfiderable; from the tranflation, 
therefore much cannot be expedted. 


A Brief Account of the Hofpital of Saint 
Elizabeth, annexed to the Imperial 
Monaftery of Saint Masimin, of the 
Beneditiznes, in the EleSorate of 
Treves. Tranflated from the Latin. 
8vo. 65s. Dilly. 


This volume contains the hiltory of 
this inftitution, with the different char- 
ters and bulls relating to the hofpitals, 
J he notes are trifling and uninterefting 


Original Letters, written during the 
Reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. and 
Richard III. dy various Perfons of 
Quality, Fc. By John Fenn, Bf. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 4to. 2/.25. Robinfons. 


This is one of the moft interefting col- 
leftions that have been refcued from ob- 
fcurity during the prefent age. The pre- 
liminary part of the work contains many 
obfervations that do honour to the edi- 
tor’s ingenuity. The dedication to his 
majefty, is elegant, delicate, and con- 
cife, and the reflections on the bleffings 
we enjoy in the prefent age, are philo- 
fophical and well founded. 


Reflections on the Refolution of the Houfe 
of Peers refpecling the Peerage of 
Scotland, Sc. 8wo. 15. 6d. Bell. 
This author combats with the opinion 

of lord Loughborough, that the motion 

brought forward on the peerage of Scot- 
land, by lord Stormont, was not made 
to their lordfhips in their judicial capa- 
city: and his arguments are conducted 


aon . } 
with candour. 


A Sketch of a Tour through Switzerland, 
Se. i200. 25. 6d. Keariley. 


The aythor confines himfelf to necef- 
fary information; and refers the more 
inquilitive reader to Mr. Cox, M. Sauf- 
fure, M. de Luc, and the Didtionaire 
de la Suiffle. The account of the Cla- 
ciers ie very fhort; but it is clear and 
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The Myftical Initiations: or Hymrs of 
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Mitnig ight Hour, a Fare. Tranf- 
A from the French, Fc. Bue. 


Mitediecnsen ere not always in- 
from the tranflator’s attempt 
the reprefentation. 





The author of thefe Obfervations, takes 
a general view of the land-revenue at 
different periods; and he appears to be 
well informed on the fubject. 
Jin Union of England and Ireland proved 
to be praflicable, ow ager 2 bene 
ial te cach Kingdom. John 
illiams, E/g. Sve. 15. 6d. Kearfley. 
This is a declamatory pamphlet, in 
which the obfervations are fuperficial. 


The Gentleman's Guide, in bis Tour 
through Italy, €'c. amo. 45. 6d. 


Keariley. 
By the author of the Tour through 
Switzerland.—A book of good infor- 


mation. 


The Crifis of the Colonies. Ry John 
Williams; E/g. 8vo. 15. 6d. Stock- 
dale 


The author appears well acquainted 
with his fubjeét, but writes with too 
much eagernefs. 


‘be Tatler, with Tluftrations and 
Notes, Se 6 Vols, Swo. 1. tos. 
Buckland, &c. 

The editors have not fpared their fa- 
bour to render this edition inftructive 
and intelligible: we think, however, 
that it has been mifdirected. Almoft 
every perion, incidentally mentioned, is 
honoured with a biographical note; and 
references to different parts of the work 


are multiplied without end, often with- | 


out utility. 
A Comeleat Inffru@or in Short-band. 
By W. I. Blanchard. gfe. xi. 15. 
We recommend his method to every 
ftudent in his ufeful art. 


Sele8 Paffages from «-trious Authors. 
1270. 33. ichardion. 
This mifcellany is formed with judg- 

ment and taite. 


Account of. New Books and Pampblets. 






| Commentaries and Effays 3 publifbed by 

lara Aedebarere Bes Ren, 
t iptures, in Five Num- 

bers. Sve. Johnfon.. 

This work, if continued, will form a 

valuable colle¢tion of comments and ob- 

fervations on the fcriptures. 

iments and Obferwations on Li 

and Colours, Fe. Bve. 33. Johnion. 

The eflay on light and colours cor- 

tains fome curious refearches; but ws: 


Ae ame it is mixed with errors, and 
the fame praife and objections lie againft 
his effay on heat. 

The Hiftory of Mexico, Fc. gto. al. 25. 


Robinfons. 

In this hiftory, the author Is ftudi- 
oufly avoided exaggeration. He exa- 
mines the marvellous relations with the 
cool fleady eye of reafon; and, if he 
{neers occafionally at Robertfon and 
Raynal, he more often oppofes the nar- 
rative of De Solis, which has juftly been 
compared to an epic poem, whofe foun- 
dation was laid on true hiftory, but whofe 
fuperftruture and ornaments were al- 
moft entirely fictitious. On the whole, 
this is the moft corre&t and probable re- 
lation which has been yet publithed. 
The appendix contains nine differta- 
tions, on the land, the animals, and the 
inhabitants of Mexico. ‘The great ob- 
jet of thefe effays is to confirm what the 
author has advanced, relating to the na- 
tural and civil hiftory of Mexico; and 
to refute the errors which have been fo 
frequently publifhed on thefe fubjedts. 
The principal object of our author’s 
animadverfion is M, de Paw, though 
fome ftri€tures are accafionally added on 
M. de Buffon. 


A Siflem of Su - By Benjamin 
Bell, &Se. Vol. . 8vo0. 6s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 

This volume forms 


art of a very neat 
and accurate fyftem o 


f modern furgery. 


A Supplement to the Tour through Great 
Britain, Fc. By the late Mr. Gray. 
Small 8vo. 25. Keariley. 

This is a very ufeful work. 


The Final Farewell, a Poem; written. 
on retiring from London. 4to. 25. 6d. 
Debret. 

The author, like Juvenal’s Umbritius, 
takes leave of the town in great indig- 








nation, and treats all clafles of people 
with equal freedom. , 
Sermons 
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Sermons erent Subje&s. By the 
Rev. S. » Sve. 6s. Boards. 

Dilly. 

Thefe fermons are on various fubjeéts, 
and each is treated with precifion, which | 
does honour t» the underftanding, and 
reflects luftre on the judgment and feel- 
ings of the author. They are finithed 
compofitions, and though adapted to 
common underftandings, muft be in- 
terefting to the moft cultivated mind. 


One great Argument for the Truth of 
Chrifianity, from a fingle Prophecy, 
evinced in a new Explanation of the 
ath of liaiah; and in a gene- 
ral tion of the Interpretations 

former Commentators. By Samuel 
» D. D. fmall Sve. 35. 6d. 
Robinfons. 


The defign of this work is to fupport 
the truth of Chriflianity, by explaining 
yphery of Isiah, 


more particylarly a ey 

in his 7th chapter. PT e doftor often 
examines the different opinions with pro- 
lixity, and fometimes not in the moft 
explicable manner, increafing the ob- 


{curity by his own obfervations. 


Confolation to the. Mourner, &Sc. By 
amuel Cooper, D. D. 8vo0. 25. 6d. 

Robinfons. 

Doétor Cooper’s great aim is to point 
out the fources of confolation, which 
fituations of grief derive from revelation; 
and he indulges in the procefs, parental 
fondnefs for a departed daughter, on 
whofe virtues he writes in the warmeft 
ftrains of praife. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Sophia Baddely. By 

Mrs. Eliz. Steel. 6 Vols. tamo. 183. 

Sewed. 


Thefe volumes deferve contempt. 





Description of a NATURAL BRIDGE 
én Vincinia. By Mr. Jerrerson. 


T HE natural bridge, the moft fublime 
of nature’s works, is on the afcent 
of a hill, which feems to have been cloven 
through its length by fome great con- 
yalfion. The fiflure, juft at the bridge, 
is by fome admeafurements 270 feet deep, 
by others only 250. It is about 45 feet 
wide at the hottom, and go feet at the 
top; this of courfe determines the length 
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of the bridge, and its height from the 
water. Its breadth in the is about 
60 feet, but more at the ends, and the 
thicknefs of the mafs at the fummit of 
the arch, about 4o feet. . A part of this 
thicknefs is conftituted by a coat of earth, 


which gives growth to many large 


trees. 
The ne, with the hills on both fides, 
is one folid rock of lime-ftone. -The 
arch approaches the femi-elliptical form ; 
but the larger axis of the ellipfes, which 
would be ogee of the arch, is many 
times longer than the tranfverfe. Though 
the fides of the bridge are ided m 
fome parts with a parapet of fixed rocks, 
yet few men have refolution to walk to 
them, and look over into the abyfs. 
You involuntarily fall on your hands 
and feet, creep-to the parapet, and look 
over it. Looking down from this height 
about a minute, gave me a violent head- 
ach. If the view from the top be pain- 
ful and intolerable, that from below is 
delightful to the extreme. It is impof- 
fible for the emotions arifing from the 
fublime to be felt beyond what they are 
here : on the fide of fo beautiful an arch, 
fo elevated, fo light, and fpringing as it 
were up to heaven, the rapture of the 
fpectator is really indefcribable! The fif- 
fure continuing narrow, deep, and fi t 
for a confixlerable diftance above and he- 
low the bridge, opens a fhort but very 
pleafing view of the North Mountaimon 
one fide, and Blue Ridge on the other, 
at the diftance each of them of about 
five miles. This bridge is in the county 
of Rockbridge, to which it has given 
name, and affords a public and commo- 
dious paflage over a valley, which can- 
not be crofied etry a confider- 
able diftance. The ftream un~- 
der it is called Cedar Creek. It is a 
water of James river, and fufficienty in 
the drieft feafons, to turn a grift mill, 
though its fountain is not more than two 
miles above. 





Cause of the Bue CoLtour im the 
Sky. 


It feems to me that * the blue colour 
of the tky originates chiefly fronmthe 
light reflected by the earth; and to arife 
the lea renga rays pal quis thewagh 
the lefs refrangible rays pafs quite 
the atmofphere iat celeftial fpace; 
whereas many of the more refrangible 
ones 
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ones 


reflected back to the eye, in 
famne manner as the eg os lig- 
niphriticum ars blue by re- 
flected, and orange by tranfinitted light.” 
The fea appears green by reflected light, 
hecaufe not only many blue and violet, 
but alfo fome of the lels refrangible rays 
are reflected, fufficient to compofe a 
. But bythe air, few rays are re- 
ficéled befides violet, indigo, and blue ; 
and, therefore, only an azure colour, the 
refult of a mixture of thefe, is feen. 
In of this opinion it may be 
that the moon and planets, 
and all thofe celeftial bodies that thine by 
reflection appear, by night, not of a 
white colour (even though the fky’s blue 
light is mixed with their's), but of a 
ycllowith or orange one. ‘That is, fuch 
a colour as is left after a proper quantity 
of blue and perry | rays are taken 
out of a white. And ! fuppofe that our 
earth would appear of the fame yellowith 
colour to an eye placed in the moon, or 
in one of the planets, for reafons already 
given. Indeed the fun itfelf appears of 
amore yellow colour than it ought to 
do. For in the paflage of the light out 
of its own atmofpherc, part of it, and 
chiefly of the more refrangible rays, may, 
by analogy, be fuppofed to be reflected 
back: and in its paflage through the 
warth’s atmofphere to our eyes, part of 
the blue and yiolct- making rays are re- 
flected into evherial fpace. The like may 
be obferved of the fixed ftars, which, 
however, on account of their immenfe 
diftance, and confequent greater lofs of 
blue light, appear, in general, {till yel- 
lower than the fun. But the moon, 
though fo much nearer to us than the 
fun, appears yellower than it, becaufe 
ofa fl reater lofs of the more refran- 
gible light, both in its paflage into, and 
again out of, the moon's atmoiphere, 
before it reaches our earth. The like 
may be obferved, in fome degree, of the 
planets, and their fatellites; the fkies of 
all which are, moft probably, blue like 
our’s, and fur the fame reafons. 


ez 





4FRAGMENT. 
e..& - SO. @:.6. @ @- @ © 
[_OVE!—exclaimed lady G—, I do 


believe the paffion has been long 


fince exploded ;—there is no fuch thing 
exifting at prefent as—— 


fA Fragment. . 





Love. 

Now the ftrongeft contradition that 
nature could produce againft her lady- 
fhip’s affertion, was then before her.— 
Beauty is the child of Love! and her 
ladyfhip’s daughter raifed up her fine 
blue eyes, and blufhed at the inftant.— 
This young lady poffeffed, in an eminent 
degree, thofe graces of perfoa which at- 
tract the eye, that fenfibility of counte- 
nance which touches the foul, and that 
ftrength of mind which infures appro- 
bation from the underftanding. 

When lady G— afferted, the believed 
Love had been long fince exploded, 
Charles looked at her daughter; and, 
unlefs his own countenance had loft the 
wre of communicating the emotions of 

is mind, to which it had always been 
accounted a faithful index, it was fuch 
a look, as, in the moment it was’ given, 
muft have convinced lady G—, that 
Love was not exploded, but glowed 
within his breaft, and animated, with its 
ardour, every feature and lineament. 

Thus lady G—’s thefis was overturned 
without a fingle word being advanced 
againit it,—But though her ladythip loft 
her thefis, fhe did not lofe her /pirit. 

Lady G— had a difcerning eye, and, 
what the world terms, ** a great bappi- 
ne/s in her manner.’’—By the penetrat- 
ing and fearching power of her eye, fhe 
could difcover the minuteft imperfection 
in thofe with whom fhe converfed, whe- 
ther they were of the mind, or of the 
body ; and by the happinefs of her man- 
ner, fhe could fay the moft i//-natured 
thing with the moft good-natured ad- 
drefs ; and yet fhe would not put even a 
reptile to corporal fufferance :— But the 
faid that to Charles, which hurt him 
more than any bodily pain fhe could 
have inflifted. “She, who would not 
raife.a pin to wound a reptile, could 
{peak daggers to a friend. — Wounds 
given by the tongue, are more dangerous 
than thofe inflicted by any other wea- 

on: they go directly to the heart, and 
id defiance to the virtue of medicine.— 
No ftrength can impede them, no ar- 
mour can fhield again{t them, and though 
not immediately mortal in their effect, 
yet, as they communicate a poignant 
lingering pain, their confequences are 
more to be dreaded than the deadly barb 

of an Indian’s poifoned arrow ! 
LEONIDAS. 
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Historres of the Tétesa-T éteannex~ 
ed, or Memoirs of the FuGitive 
IsRAELITE, 
Rate Covnrzss. (No. 19, 29.) 

a 

HE family from which this 

lady f{pruog, are, on her fa- 

ther’s fide, ancient and noble; they 
came early into England froni Frafice, }. 
and, in confequence of military fer- 
vices, were invefted with confider- 


H:fories. of the Téte-d-Tée. 


fome meafure exhaufted. its force, 
reafon interfered, and cool: refleGtioh 
and the Ducens- | prefided.—A divorce was recommend. 
ed, but the earl anfwered, that fuch 
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meafure would be mercy to the de- 


linquents ; he had them in his power, 
and they {ould not efcape-with im 
punity, 


He immediately ordered his lady 


to. a {mall feat in the country, and 
here he confined her to the houfe and 


able eftates in ‘Ireland, where they | garden, where the remaineda prifonér 


have refided for many years; the 
elder branch having been honoured 
with two titles, the lat of which was 
an earldom. 

Her parents, the late earl and 
countefs of B. were as remarkable 
for their beauty as for their incon-| i 
tinence; and their offspring, Which 
were numerous, have not deviated 
from the qualities of their father and 


ull his death, which-wasnor till twen- 
ty years atterwards; when being e- 
mancipated from her confinement, 
fle took. a- journey to London ; but 
finding herfelf defpifed abroad as the 
had been,at home, and being weak 


n-conftitution, fhe foon-after her are 


Fival died of a broken heart. 


The earl having brought an action 


of crim, con. again his brother, ob- 


mother: qualities which have ori-| tained a verdiét of 20,0001, damages : 


ginated many misfortunes, and have 
rages the moft unhappy domettic 
roils, in which their fortunes have 
been diffipated and their charaéters 
rendered contemptible. 3 
Our heroine’s father, the earl of 
B—, had a brother in whom. he 


he gave him notice to quit the king- 
dom immediately ; but the brother 
falfly.concejving this mark of lenity 
to be-an inftance.of a pufillanimous 
mind afraid to punifh wrongs, au- 
dacioufly flood his ground, and was 
foon after arrefted, and ‘thrown into 


pieces implicit confidence, to whom gaol, where he remained till the 


e had. always fhewn the warmett 
affection, and on whom he had be- 
{towed innumerable. favours. 
brother poffefied a heart bafe and un- 
grateful, a heart of fo villainous a 
texture, as to conceive and execute 
the greateft injury againft his brother 
and benefactor. Blinded by affection, 
and deceived by hypoerify ry the earl 


overlooked familiarities which were |. 


daily interchanged between his bro- 
ther and his lady, and which were 
notorious to every perfon in his mari- 
-fion, except himfelf ; till, at laft, a 
faithful fervant rouzed him from his 
lethargy, and a plan being laid, the 
parties were detected in a fituation 
whieh at once gave proof of the huf- 
band’s difiongur, and the vicious 
— of an incefiuous wife and 
rother, 


éath of his injured brother, 


Our heroine: was. young at the 


This | timeof her mother’s delinquency, and 


poffefled a confiderable fhare of beau- 


ty, with’ the moft fafcinating man- 


pers;—her lovers were many, byt 


flie married to pleafe her father, and 


in givin her hand, to.lord N— fhe 


faerificed her hearts: : 


Her hufband ‘had: but few mental 
qualitics to recommend him, and 
though large in perfon, was remarks — 
ably: p!ain in his.face, whieh: had 
fuffered under dreadful devaftations 
from the: {mall-pox:—neither was 
this fortane very great, but he’ ob- 
tained a penfion from government, 
received a‘thioufand pounds d year as 
commiffioner of the revenue, and for 
his parliamentary: fervices was creat- 





After the ftorm of rage. had in 
sJury, 1787. 





ed an earl. f (or Lares: 
| The counvtefs is in ftature.of the 
» Qa middle 
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middle fize, her thape elegant, and 

Tete tr ucts puted the prod 
e has pafied the 

| wv » and has id feverat chil 

dren, " 

Though no pofitive evidence of 

amours could be produied a- 
gainft her during the life of her lord, 
yet there were {trong caufes of fufpi- 
cion ; ——- with colonel G—r, 
who, for many years, was her lady- 

ip’s Cicifbeo: but though the world 
had no ifs of her incontinence, 
fhe gave fuch flrong caufe for fulpi- 
cion that her female friends and con- 
~mections decreafed, jealoufies and 
quarrels difturbed the domeftic peace 
of her houfe, and a feparation took 
place between her and her lord. 

In vy ah WY of this unfortunate 
event, her ladythip left, Ireland and 
took up her refidence in London; 

‘and her lord foon after dying, fhe 

-entered intoa fcene of diffipation and 

“expénce beyond her finance, and be- 
arelied t to ~' ac, of diftrefs, 
applied to one K—zg, a Jew money- 
lender, who then lived in the vicinkey 
of Soho, 

This fellow fprung from the dregs 
of the Jews, who are the dregs of the 
res He had long revelled in 
uxury by plundering the needy, but 
he fupplied the pecuniary wants of 
the coumefs, for a premium which 
at once indulped his fenfuality and 


ptide. In fhort, this Jew, who in | P* 


perfon and manners, fo far from be- 
sug attracting, was firongly difguit- 
ing, formed a meretricious connec- 
tion with her ladyfbip, and departed 
with, ee the cominent, without 
giving ghref? intimation 10 an 
of his friends, and leaving .his wite 
aod family dependent on the eleemo.- 
fynary bounty of their friends. 

Since their depwture, they have 
Felided moftly in :¢@ly, upon her la- 
-dythip's jginture; and our hero has 
lately read a tecantatioa from Ju- 
daiim, embraced the Chriftian faith, 
repudiated bis wife, and marricd the 
countgis. 


FUGITIVE TRIFLES. 
| (Continued from p. 253.) 
AVARICE. 


A VARICE, under the influence of 

prodigality, lavifhes continually what 
is acquired, and continually thiriis after 
more. 

As it influences in different ways the 
different degrees and ftations of life, it 
will admit of being viewed according to 
‘the diverfity of the deformed faces it 
prefents; thefe are obvious to any at- 
tentive perfon, and the mifchiefs oc- 
cafioned by them to fociety, are fo much 
the more dangerous, as often conducted 
by occult methods,. or if glaring, far 
from being fometimes cenfured; they 
are extolled and dignified by the fpecious 
titles of honour and generolity, in the 
mouths of a croud of depending admirers 
and fycophants. 

In general, this fort of avarice is ve 
dangerous in a ftate, becaufe it feconds 
admirably well the {chemes of ambition, 
which forbid avarice, by being contracted 
within, and cireumécribed by the fphere 
of timid notions, cannot, nor even dares 
to attempr. 

Certain it is, that the fame heart is, 
in fome meafure, equally enamoured of 
both, may be capable of admitting both, 
but in fact it is not able to cultivate 
them ; for. where the love of hoarding 
wealth preponderates, ‘it nay be judged 
that no great matter need be apprehend- 
ed from ambition, this inordinate love 
of wealth being a conftant check upon it. 
Avarice, however, is perhaps the fame 
ffion with ambition, and is only placed 
in more ignoble and daftardly minds, 
by which the obje& is changed from 
power to money; for, it may be, that 
one man purfues power in order to at- 
tain wealth, and another wealth in or- 
der t6 attain power; which laft is the 
fafer way, though longer about, and by 
fuiting with every period as well as con- 
dition of life, is more gencrally followed, 


CONSCIENCE. 


How irrefiftible is the power of con- 
} feience?—It is the viper which twines 
itfelf around the heart, and cannot be 
thook off. It lays faft hold of us;—it 
lies down with us, and ftings us in our 
fleep ;—it rifes with us, and preys upon 





| our vitals. It is confcience which 


makes cowards of us all.’’ 
Hence 
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Hence ancient moral writers com 

an evil confcience to the vulture ing 

on our liver. How figuratively have 

many poets drawn a guilty confcience ! 

let thofe whom the devil may infligate 

to commit a bafe or cruel action think 

on thefe lines : 

** My confcience hath a thoufand fe- 

veral tongues, [tale, 

And every tongue bears in a feveral 

“¢ And every tale condemns me for a 
villain, : 

Perjury, perjury in the dir’ft degree, 

*¢ Throng to the bar, crying all guilty, 


ilty = 
“sf Shakjpeare. 


What can be a flronger reprefentation 
of the moft lingering and molt acute cor- 
poreal pains? Yet itrong as thefe lines 
are, they muft fall greatly thort of the 
anguith of a guilty confcience: imagi- 
nation, when at reft, cannot coficeive 
the horrors which, when troubled, it can 
excite, or the tortures to which it can 
give birth. A guilty confcience in a 
fhort time often becomes infupportable, 
and it involuntarily difcovers the mur- 
der, o> other fin which opprefles it, and 
thereby brings its perpetrator to con- 
dign punifhment. 


IMPARTIALITY. 


The reafon we do not find ftri@ ju- 
flice done to any diftinguifhed characters 
are, that thofe who undertake the pro- 
vince of biographical delineation are, 
for the moft part, warm friends or a- 
vowed enemies to the perfors or prin- 
ciples of thofe whofe lives they write ; 
the former throw too much light, the 
latter too much fhade into the portrait, 


to be either’natural or juft; whereas, | 


difinterefiednefs, the parent of imparti- 
ality, mixes and blends both, and fhews 
human nature as it fhould be thewn, 
without the -varnith of prejudice, or the 
mifreprefentation of enmity. _ 


PrRAtIsk&. 


If upon 2n impartial examination of 
your conduct you find it merits your 
own approbation, never be too anxious 
to obtan«that of others. Phocion, the 
virtuous wife Athenian, has |eft potlerit 
a fine memoria! of the contempt whic 
confcious reflitude fhould ever entertaih 
of fuch evanefcent diflinction ; he, after 
delivering an oration that was fraught 


| cafe of a defperate bankrupt 


} culiar!: neceff: 
feryation, that Chriftians, efpeciall that 
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with that of captiva which 
ths todd alaams at eg 


animation of patriotifm alone can beftow 
inftea of looking round for the gneera 
approbation which he received, and which 
is always the objeét of fi ial talents, 
pate Sn in © che Aux ¢ of af- 


flicted forrow, ** Ye gods what have I . 
done to merit this fevereft of all cenfures, 
the approbation of the multitude !” 


SATIRE, 


When too keen or perfonal, often 
hardens the vices it pretends to corre, 
—as a charge of keener air injudicioufly 
prefcribed for a perfon in a confumption, 
confirms the difcord it was intended to 
éradicate ; whereas, a gentle adlmodnition 
might reclaim vice in the former, and 
a milder air re-eftablith health in the 
latter cafe. 


RETROSPECTION 
Is an agreeable employment into a 


| well fpent life ;—we go to the tafk with 


as much cheerfulnefs and inclination, as 
to the fettlement of an account where a 
confiderable balance muft neceffarily turn 
out in our favour. But how gloomy is 
fuch an examination into a life of profil- 
gacy and diffipation! It is juft like the 
king into 
his counting-houfe concerns,—where the 
reward and the ultimatum of his en- 
quiries can be no more or lefs than to 
find out he is irreparably ruined } 


(To be continued.) 





An EXPOSITION of the 
APOCALYPSE. 


By the Rev. Joszru. Wise. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 


Iz muft ftrike the reader, that the 
fpirit of hecy dwells upon. this 


‘downfall of Antichrift in the Antichrif- 


tian church and community of Rome far 
longer than on any other event; the im- 
portance of that cataftrophe makes it pe- 
to be preffed into ob- 


Romans, may take warning. This down- 
fall is not only defcribed - does place in 
the preceding prophecies, but is t- 
pry by feveral vifions with re- 


} doubled folermnity, adapted to imprefs 
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tious fen iM ceftainty: and dreadful 
oinent ; and at the fame time, to 
& yidtory of Chrilt (howfoever low his 
gn among men may Now appear), 
Rory over al! his ene- 
eftablifhment of his 
dominion and religion upon earth. 
Chap. xvii. St. Joha having feen the 
judgment on the Auatichriftian Roman 
city and community, by the even vials, 
is now taken afide by one of the feven 
Is, (who appears to be the Holy 
Ghott by his calling himfelf the /piru 


of prophecy, chap, xix. 10.) to receive a 
# view of the Antichrifiian Beaft 


im his laft Rage, with a farther reser 
of the judgments by which he perifhes. 
The fen now exhibited with a go- 
man riding on him, which woman sae 
fents the city of Rome at the period here 
intended; or rather the Papal religion 
of that city, mounted on the old Anti- 
chriftian religion and civil power of the 
Romans: the fpirirual human govern- 
ment is mounted over all the civil go- 
vernments, or heads of the Beaft. ‘The 
apoltle is led in the fpirit ito the wil- 
dernefi, to fee the judgment of the great 
qwhare that fticth on many waters, Viz. 
the idolatrous city, deminion, and re- 
ligion, that: ruled over many peoples, 
veries 15, 18. As the fea, or great fea, 
yiz. the Mediterranean, was (Dan. vii. 
Rey. xiii.) the fymbol of the many peo- 
oe dwelling on or near the coalts of it; 

© here the many waters are the fymbol 
of peoples, and multitudes, and nations, 
aed. tonauee; profefling the Roman re- 
ligion in all parts of the world, In both 
‘hemifpheres, the peoples profeffing that 
religion, dwell chiefly in maritime places, 
and on the banks of large rivers, and are 
eminent for navigation and traffic; for 
traffic in the wares of the Romi re- 
ligion, as well as in other wares, chap. 
XViile to. &c. They have to veri- 
fied this. prophecy with refpect to the 
fpiritual:merchandize of the Papal pow- 
er. Some inquilfitive pcerfons have found, 
that time was, when the Popes by traf- 
fic in relics, image-worthip, firft-fruits, 
pails, indulgencics, Bulls, confeffiona’s, 
refcripis, teltamicats, difpenfations, pur- 
gatory, &c. &e. did raife greater fums 
than the Roman emperors could collect 
in the moR flourithing ftate of the em- 
pire. In the reign of our Henry III. an 
account was taken of moncy going out 
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of England to Rome, 2nd it was found 
to exceed the king’s revenue, which was 
60,0c0 marks, Matth. Weftmonaft. ad 
ann. 1245. “Though the Papal revenue 
in fuch traffic: be much diminifhed, it 
muft ftill be very great; the old money- 
getting arts are ftill purfued with great 
fuctefs, Ifai. xlili. 27. and lvi. ro, &c. 
Jer. v. 31. Dan. xi. 39. Zech. xi. 5, &c, 
Hab. ii. 18. John x. 12. Matth. vii. 15. 
Adis xx. 29. 2 Peter ii. 1, 2, 3. The 
fcene here being laid ia the wildernef;, 
feems to imply the low condition of this 
woman at the time here intended, as /ly- 
ing into the wildernef/s was a token of 
the afflicted flate of the other woman, 
chap. xii. fee Efdras x. This woman 
its on a fearlet-coloured Beat, full of 
names of blafphemy, having feven heads 
and ten horns, This Beaft with the 
woman, is the firft of the former Beafls, 
including alfo the fecond: he is the fame 
Beaft at an advanced ftage, which is his 
laft. The angel explains the vifion thus: 
verie 8, &c. The Beafl that thou faweft, 
was, and is not; and /hail afcend out of 
the abyfs, and go into perdition. And 
they that davell in the earth /hall avon 
der, whofe names are not written in the 
book of life from the foundation of the 
qvorld, when they bebold the Bea that 
was, and is not, and yet is. The book of 
life alludes to a regifter of names, and 
denotes God's purpofe of grace; which 
purpofe inclides all mankind; for he 
offers grace to all, and would fave all, 
on condition ‘of faith and repentance, 
1 Tim. ii. 4. and iv. 10... In this book 
of life, the names of all men are fup- 
Rr to be originally veritten; and the 
alvation of all to be thereby for ever 

affured, if they do not, by finning, for- 
feit the glorious privilegé, and caule 
their names to be blotted out of it: fee 
Rev. iii. 5. and xx. 12. and xxi. 27. and 
xxii. I9. Phil. iv. 3. Luke xx. If they 
do, the purpofe to fave them is then re- 
verfed, and they perifh. If they pro- 
voke God to dlet their naines out of that 
regifter of grace, in which he has_the 
names of all men written originally, they 
are configned to Satan: fuch wicked 
men /ball qonder, or be furprifed and 
pleafed, when they fee the Beaft, which 
was hot, revive again. ‘The fpirit fays, 
The Beaft which thou haft feen, was 
and is net, and Jbail afcend ; which. ia 
like telling St. John, ** The Beafht phen 
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fame that thow, ina former vifion; faw- 
eft rife and be wounded; this is the 
fame Beaft rifen again: there thou faw- 
eit his rifing, and wounding, and heal- 
; here oh feeft him atter his heal- 
ing.” Indeed the original may juft as 
well be tranflated this Braff was what 
thou didft jee, (viz. in the former viiion 
of the Beatt) and he is not, for awhile 
he fails; and be /hall afcend out of the 
abjft, and be what thou feeft him now. 
Tranflated in what manner you pleafe, 
the words imply thofe in the former 
rophécy, 4e was, as it were, wound- 
ed to death, and bis deadly wvound was 
bealed. This Beaft wes, as in vhe form- 
er vifion; he és not, after his wound- 
ing, as there nofified; he set is, when 
healed, as he now appears. He is to 
afcend out of the adyfs into this his lat 
ftate, ‘in which ftate, he is to go into 
perdition. Vf, however, the rifing out 
of the aby/s be underttood, as by former 
interpreters it generally has been, of his 
firft rifing, then the rifing out of the 
abyfr is the fame as the rifing out of the 
Jea, chap. xiii. 1. But J think a differ- 
encé*is intended, fee chan. xvili. 23. 
as his rifing out of tbe fea, is his firft 
rifing on the fhores of the Mediterranean 
fea; {his rifizg out of the ab;fs, 1 take 
to be a fecond rifing after lis wounding, 
when he rifes on the fhores of the ocean 
(which is properly the abyfs), and ex- 
tends his growth on the fhores of the 
ocean in various parts of the world, till 
he become the antiquated*red Beaft here 
exhibited, The words in the original 
feem to me to exprefs as much: nas ux 
toi, mar merAgs arasawey, and he is not, 
and is afterwards to afeend; i. e. after 
his not being, he is toafcend, and again 
be: he is to have a fecond rife, ‘and 
afcend out of the abyfs, i. e. on the 
fhores of the ocean. To this does fact 
agree: for a fecond rife he had; and 
at his fecond rife, after the Papacy got 
temporal dominion by means of the 
Franks, an inland people, it was. by 
the voluntary concurrence of the na- 


, tions dwelling on the fhores of the At- 


lantic ocean, and in Britain (even more 
than by the help of thofe on the fhores 
of the Mediterranean) that the Beaft grew 
up, by their uniting with the Papal pow- 
¢r, into union, magnitude, poke ony 
and fpread into the fea-coatts of almoft 
all places in the world. Thus was veri- 
i 


f | place, 
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fied what, according to Horace, libs iv. 
Od. iv. 65. An faid of the Ro- 
man nation: 

Per damna, per cades ab 

Ductt opes animumque ferro. 
Non Hydra "idle corpore o— 
Vinci dolentem crevit in ity 

Mon ve fummifere Calchi 

ajus, Echionicve Thebs. 
Merfes proftindo, pulcbior evenit: 
as well as this prophecy. 

The dvas, and is not, and get is, bi- 
fhop Newton anderftands of the Beaft’s 
religion; taking the Beaft-fymbol to 
mean the Roman community both when 


prets thus: ** ‘The Roman empire was 
itolatrous under the heathen emperors; 
and then ceafed to be fo for fome time 
under the Chriftian emperors; and thea 
became idolatrous again under the Ro- 
man pontiffs.’”” Certainly he miflakes: 
for, firft, the Roman community was 
idvlatrous under the Chriftian em ? 
as well as under the pontiffs. Next, 
the Beaft muft not be anderitool te meat 
the Roman community, both when Hea- 
then and when Chriftian, but only whea 
Chriftian, or rather Antichriftian, Ie 
was not the dragon, but the Beaft, viz. 
the’ Roman community become Aati- 
chriftian, which qwas, and is not. This 
change is afcribed not to the dragon, 
or Roman community Pagan, but to 
the Beaft, or Roman community Anti- 
chriflian. Carefully obferve, that tbe 
Beaft is purpofely introduced to repre< 
fent the -Antichrillian period of Rome 
diftinétly from the Pagan, which is 
nified by the dragon ; or to diftinguith 
in Rome, and its dependencies, the king- 
dom of Antichrift from the kingdom pe- 
culiarly Satan’s. ; The Beaft, or the fate 
of things fignified by it, did not exiit 
till the community was Antichriftian; 
for Antichriftianifm is that which makes 
the community be the Beaft. It is true, 
fix heads of the Beaft, i, e. forms of 
civil government, denoted by his heads, 
exifted in heathen times or in the dragon- 
flate; the fixth king, verfe toy-which is 
denoted dy the fixth head of the Beaft, 
exifled in St. John’s time: which was 
that of the heathen emperors; but the 
was, and is'not, is not ied to the 
heads, but to the Beaft himfelf, who 
did not exift until the reign of Conftan- 
tine 1, The bithop hiaaleif,. in a former 





Pagan and Antichriftian: and he inter- 
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would have the Beaft not to exilt } 


new « Jn this he mif- 
Ceppan Oe mantion.cl 5. Gewe. the 
inconfiftency is own notions: for i 
the Beaft did not exift till after the hea- 
then what. is peculiarly pre- 
dicated of the Beaft cannot include them. 
Thefe remarks feem proper to be made, 
left one thing be fo confounded with 
another, «as to occafion erroneous inter- 
tation. We. muft be cautious not 

to confound the Beaft with the dragon, 
nor the heads with the Beaft; but ap- 
iate to each the appurtenant attri- 
‘Since the eas, we’ oe and 

it, is icaied, not of the dragon, 
a of eihckes of the Beaft, but of the 
Beaft himfelf, or the Antichriflian fate 
ef Rome, the heathen emperors muit 
not be at all concerned in the preilt- 
cation : ratty the bithop inter- 
s trroncoufly. Another argument 

to the fame effeét is, that the Beaft can- 
not be fuppofed to be at any time not 
idolatrous. As he cannot fignify Rame 
an, becavfe the eflential bafs of his 
ence is Antichriflianifm ; fo neither 

can be fignify Rome in any ftate not 
idolatrous ; becatfe, to be corrupt and 
idolatrous is effential to Antichriftianiim, 
which is his exiltence; therefore the is 
not, in the bifhop’s fenfe, cannot be ap- 

plied to him. 

The truth is, the Beaft’s being, and 
not being, refers not to his religion, or 
exifience, but to his civil regaancy, or 

fling civil dominion. This is proved 

fat; fince his rife, the Beaft has 
never ceafed to exif, nor ever has loft 
his religion (his religion is indeed what 
conflitutes him the Beaft), but he has 
loft his civil dominion, and recovered it. 
In other words, the Romanifts, or people 

fefling the Roman Antichriftian re- 
igion, the prophetic fubjects of Anti- 
chrift, have never ceafed to be a people, 
nor dropped their religion; but they have 
been deprived of dominion, and have 
recovered it. Befides, the words of the 

phecy thew that the civil dominion 
w intended; and ‘not the re/izion, nei- 
ther the exifence of the Beaft. It is faid, 
veric 11. The Beafl that was, and is 
not, even bers the eighth ; now it can- 
not be meant that he is the cighth re- 
ligion, or the eighth exiftence of the 
Beafi; but that he, after his recovery 
under a new head, is in the cighth form 








of Roman civil 


ment, which is 
the feventh The prophecy is 
fpeaking here of the kings, forms of civil 
government, and civil headhip. He 
qwas, i,¢. reigned with a civil head; viz. 
the Gxth: no other can he meant. This 


proves. what J faid on chap. xiii. that 
the Beaft exited a good while before he 
was wounded. He role into exiftence in 
the time of Conflantine I. and be was, 
in the fenfe here meant, }. e. reigned, 
with a civil head till Rome fell under 
the dominion of the Heruli and Oftro- 
goths. While their power lafted, he 
was not, be reizned not with a civil 
head. He was divided, at feveral times, 
ito ten kagdoms by his. conquerors, 
part of whom were Arians, and part 
were Pagans. He entirely loft his civil 
dominion, by which eccafion, no doubt, 
at the firft, was greatly embarraffed his 
religion: the kingdom of Antichrift was 


| athurd part fmitten : but the Romanifts, 


the peopie formerly under the Roman 
government and ftill holding the Roman 
religion, not only comtiitued in that re- 
ligien, and fo upheld the fpiritual king- 
dom of Antichrift; but fo alfo (as we 
faw in the former prophecy) acted, prac- 
tifed, and profpered, that they got their 
religion raifed fupéerior to that of their 
conquerors before the civil dominion was . 
reflored > and this was the fundamental 
means by which the civil dominion was 
reftored at the laft. For a while the 
Arian in fore parties, and the Pagan 
in others, were the reigning religions ; 
and few of the ten kingdoms acknows 
ledged any head, civil or religious, at 
Rome, or any relation to Rome; they 
did coofider themfelves in no refpect at 
at ali as one community. Rome itfelf 
had, indeed, all along a givjl govern- 
ment of Roman form, but a Roman 
head 5° it was a-while fubjet to the 
Oftrogoths: at the laft, it was reduced 
to be a dukedom under the Exarchate 
of Ravenna. From this fall it revived 
by the. prevalence of its religion, The 
Beaft qwas again, ji. &. reigned again 
with independent civil dominion after 
the Arian and Pagan kingdoms were all, 
by one means or another, brought to 
obey the religion of Rome; when the 
Pope, along with the new emperor 
which he made, rofe to be a head over 
the Romanitts, reigned with independent 
power, and in a new and peculiar way, 

; united 
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united the ten kingdoms to himfelf as 
their head. ‘This event dealed the Beaft 
that was qwoynded, or caufed the Beat 
that <oas sot, te rife again and to be; 
and by that means made them that dwelt 
in the Roman earth to woader at the 
Beaft, which was not, and yet is. The 
avounding and healing, are the fame as 
the not being, and being again. The 
being again implies recovery of inde- 

t civil regnancy, or fuch head- 
fhip as the h of the Beaft denote; 
together with fuch religious government 
as enables him to enforce as formerly, 
his own falfe religion, and perfecute the 
true. The Beaf, the Roman body in its 
Antichriflian period, with Antichrift its 
Tutelar, was; i. ¢. with civil dominion 
reigned, enforced his own religion, fup- 
prefled others, afid perfecuted the faints : 
and he is not, i. e. ceales fo to reign and 
tyrannize; and yet is, i. ¢. does fo reign 
and tyrannize again. And they that 
dwell on the earth (the Roman territory) 
Jfrall wonder, when they fee the Beaft 
avhich was, and is not, and yet is:— 
or perhaps more properly, deholding the 
Beafl, what be was, and is not, and 
yet iss Brswovres To Snziey &, Tiny, mas UM Bes, 
xasmsg secur» [Some copies, inftead of 
nus, sci and get is, read nas wagtcas, 
and fbail be then.) They thall wonder, 
on contemplating his vici'litudes; efpe- 
cially his rifing again, re-affuming fu- 
premacy both in religion and civil do- 
minion ; and that in a way furprifingly 
different ; and tyragnizing worfe than be- 
fore. The wicked, who chiefly are faid 
to wonder, who hepe to profper by him, 
certainly rejoice. He is to afcend out of 
the abjfs and go into perdition? he thatl 
afcend out of the ocean and perifh: the 
church and community, the fubjects of 
Antichrift, thall be <diflipated and de- 
ftroyed; and Anticbrift himfelf, with 
his champion, be calt into the lake of 
fire, or Hell, chap. xx. 20. His afeent 
out of the abyfs, implies his being very 
wicked, as obferved on his rife, chap. 
xiii. r. and therefore he fhall go into 
perdition. This third Beaft, though no 
other than the firft Beaft healed, is in 
colour dificrent, to fignify his great wick- 
ednefs; which colour he feems to have 
contracted at, or after, his healing. With 
this colour he reprefents the Roman ¢om- 
munity, with the Anfichriftian religion 
and Antichrift, io their laft reguancy. 
The woman, riding on him, reprefents 
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the city and ftate of Rome, the religious 
government, and the falfe prophet, An- 
tichrit’s champion, prefiding at that 
die Sapp someonstinesne tee 
this city by 2 woman riding ona li 
The a his firft AT 
like a Jeopard, much ftained with - 
theifm and fin; but now de is 
sag 18. like the cragen rege 
is thoroughly paganized. i 
he had a name of blafphemy on his 
heads; but now 4e eahgs teu 
blafphemy. The woman alfo has: the 
marks of the moft confummate wicked- 
nefs; which wickednefs, more efpecially 
than the city, fhe is intended to exprefs ; 
but more of this farther on. The feven 
beads are feven mountains, where the 
woman fitteth; the feven heads allude 
to the feven hills on which~Rome is 
built: which are, as it were, the feven 
heads of the Roman territory. Uréds 
Jepticollis, is a phrafe frequently ufed by 
Roman authors for Rome. : 
Que de feptem totum circumppicit orbem 
Mentibus, imperii Roma deumque locus. 
Ovid Trift. lib. i, Eleg. 4. 


e (To be continued.) 





The OBSERVER. 
Number CLXIE . _ 
On the Preasures of REFLecTion. 


THAT the enjoyment of the intel- 
leéts exceed the pleafures of fenfe, 
is a truth confefled by all who are ca- 
able of thinking in their full vigour. 
ut by thefe pleafures are generally un- 
derftood fublime contemplations on fub- 
jects of fcience and abftrufe difquifition ; 
contemplations which can only be the 
refult of uncommon pewers and extra- 
ordinary efforts. But there are intel- 
le&tual pleafures of another kind: to the 
enjoyment of which, neither abilifs nor 
learning are required ; thefe are no o- 
ther than the pleafure of reflection, which 
are open to the illiterate mechanic as 
well as to the fage philofopher, and con- 
ony the {weeteli fatisfactions of human 
life. 

There are few who have not felt pleaf- 
ing fenfations arifing from the.retrofpec- 
tive view.of the firlt period of their 
lives ; to recollect the puerile arnufements, 
the petty anxieties, and the eager pur- 
fuits of childhood, is a tafk in Bhich all 
delight. It is common to obferve, that 
on 
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. fabje& do men dwell with fuch 


tricks, and wanton 


4 on no & f 

; , Peis, whch have pridtifed at 
: w ey have ed a 
| ‘The hoary head pick beck with 


a fmile of complacency mixed with re- 
gret, on the feafon when health glowed 
cheek, when liv 
the heart, and when toif dtrung the nerve 
with vigour , 
Gicero has remarked, that events the 
moft difagreeable, during their immedi- 
ate influence, gives an exquilite fatif- 
faGtion when theit confequences have 
ceafed ; and A£xneas folaces his com- 
under the hardthips they en- 
dured, with the confideration that the 
remembrance of their fufferings would, 
one day, give them fatisfaction : that 
thefe fentiments are juft as well known 
to thofe who have enjoyed the conver- 
fation of the faldier ; liattldés, pte me 
and fieges, at which, perhaps, he trem- 
bled during the aioe | farnith him with 


‘topics of converfation, and fources of 


pleafure, for the remainder of his life. 
Reflection is the moft proper employ- 
ment, and the fweeteft fatisfaction in 
& rational old‘age; deftitute of ftrength 
and vigour, neceflary for bodily exer- 
tions, and furnifhed with obfervations 
by experience, the old man finds his 
chief employment, and his greateft plea- 
fure, to confift in wandering in imagi- 
ation over paft {cenes of delight, in re- 
counting the adventures of his youth, 
the viciffitudes of human life, and the 
‘yar events to which he is proud of 
aving been an eye witnefs. Of fo ex- 
alted a nature are thefe enjoyments, that 
theologifts have not hefitated to affert, 
that to recollect 2 weli-fpent life, is to 
anticipate the blifs of a future exiftence. 
The profeffors of philofophy, who 
will be acknowledged to have underftood 
the nature of true and fubftantial plea- 
rad oor than the bufy, the gay, and 
the diffipated, have ever fhown a predi- 
Iefion for privac 
other caufe 


and folitude. No 
ve they affigned for their 
conduct in forfaking focleiy, than rhat 
the noife and hurry of the world is in- 
compatible with the exertion of calm 
reafon and difpaffionate reflection. 

The apophthegm of that ancient, who 
faid, ** he was never Icfs alone than 


when by himfclf,” is not to Ke confider- | 


ed as a mere epigrammatic turn, In vain 
was it to philofophife in the Saburra ;— 


fpirit warmed 
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‘ "Sarah: A Sentimental Fragment. 


in the fequeftrian thade of rural retire. 
ment. Were the powers of reflection 
cultivated by habit, mankind would at 
all times be able to derive a’ pleafure from 
their own breafts, as rational as it is ex- 
alted. ‘To the attainment of this hap- 
pinefs, a ftriG@ adherence to the rules of 


virtue is neceflary ; for let it be remem- 


bered, that none can feel the plea/fures 
of refleciion, who do not enjoy the peace 
of innocence. ~ ry de 


S A RA H. 


4 Sentimental Fragment. 
* 2 * * * #8 © & * & 


CA NI hope that heaven will hear 

my complaint when a father turns 
his ear from it! Can I hope that charity 
will relieve a child whom its mother has 
forfaken! To what corner of this wide 
inhofpitable world can I turn for fuc- 
cour ? The feducer is far off, and thinks 
not of me, perhaps exults in my undo- 
ing. Death, the terror of the world, is 
deaf to my petition; and while he lays 
the happy low, refufes to grant the boon 
to mifery. I afk a grave, and it is de- 
nied me. Heaven fend me a friend! 
faid Sarah, with tears ftreaming down 
her cheeks ;—and a friend it has fent 
thee, faid an elderly gentleman, who 
was taking his walk in the field where 
this unfortunate creature was lamenting 
her fate, and as he raifed her from the 
ground on which fhe knelt in defpair: 
1 have heard thy complaint, faid he, 
and am come to relieve thes !—he took 
Sarah to his home, and wept as fhe told 
her ftory. It was a tale of virtue un- 
done by the feductions of love: it was 
the hifto: y of a father; it was the cruel 
picture of a mother, who forced an in- 
nocent bleeding vitim to the altar of 
proftitution.—I will fee thy father, faid 
Acafto, and tell thy diftonfolate ftate to 
thy mother, and hear thee back to thy 
paternal roof: but he faw the father re- 
lenilefs, and told the fad tale to the 





mother in vain ; the door of Sarah’s pa- 


ternal roof was for ever fhut againft her. 
But mine, faid Acaflo, thall be open to 
thee ;—I will give thee the protection 
thy uMnatural parents deny thee; but 
know, that while they wear their grey 
hairs in forrow, thy auburn treffes tha 

flow round the brow of content, and the 
effeual contrition of thy wounded fpitit 


Me was oily te be courted, wath fucceds, § Giall eRabliih thy happinefs for ever. 
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SxeTcues of th History of 
COMMERCE. 


(Continued from p. 260.) 


Secr. VI. 


A few Remarks on the Conduit, and 
Defigns of Alexander the Great. 


ALEXANDER, Philip’s immediate 
fucceffor, firnamed the Great, on 
account of his military’ explo&s, but 
much more deferving of that epithet 
for his juft ideas of the importance of 
trade, and his judicious fchemes to pro- 
mote it, after his conqueft of Pertia, 
Photicia; and Egypt, * built the famous 
city of Alexandria, to rival Carthage, a 
flourifhing commercial ftate at that time, 
and opened the trade between the In- 
dian, and Mediterranean feas. His views 
enlarged with his conquefts, and difco- 
veries. It appears by his will, or ra- 
ther the memorial he left behind him 
of fuch things as he was earnefily de- 
firous of accomplifhing, that he pro- 
pofed to build feveral cities in the beft 
fituations for trade, both in Affia and 
Europe; thofe in Afia to be inhabited 
by colonies from Europe, and thofe in 
Europe to be filled with Afiatics, that 
by fuch an intermixture of the natives 
of different continents, all prejudices 
unfavourable to their commerce might 
be eradicated. Other claufes in his will 
implied’ an intention to make feveral 
dock-yasds, and harbours in the moft 
conVenient places throughout his domi- 
hions, and*to build a formidable fleet 
of a thoufand gallies, to fecure to his 
fubjedis the empire of the fea, and the 
poliefiion of the beft coafis for univerfal 
trade. Had he lived to purfue thofe 
reat commercial plans, and not fuf- 
ered himfelf to be dazzled by the {pien- 
dor of conqueft, or intoxicated with 
ride, and flattery, his name would 
save been tranfmitted to fucceeding 
ages, not as the robber, but the bene- 
factor of mankind; not with the equi- 


a Qin 





_ © A great, and happy defign, which 
in its iphere has never been equalled, 
A mart for all the parts of the world ; 
and being figuate between Tyre and Car- 
thage, might command at the fame time 
the trace of the ont, and the other. 
Juuy, 1727. 
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vocal character of a hero; but the in« 
difputably glorious title of the Reviver 
of Commerce. 

As thefe remarks on the conduct 
and defigns of Alexarider dé not per- 
fetly agwee with the popular notion of 
his hatecan it may be proper to thew 
that they are drawn from -aiithenti¢ 
fources of information. Inftead, hows 
ever, of laying before. the reader the 
teflimonies of ancient and original hif- 
torians, in their own language, and at 
full length, I am tempted fo infert 
Dr. Robertfon's mafterly abridgement 
of Strabo, Quintus Curtius, Aiden. 
and Pliny’s narratives and obfervations 
on this fubjedt, from a with, by fo well 
written a citation to give fome degree 
of elegance to the prefent work. 

‘* The expedition of Alexander the 
Great into the Eaft, confiderably en- 
larged the fphere of navigation, and 
of geographical knowledge among the 
Greeks. ‘That extraordinary man, not- 
withftanding the violent paflions which 
incited him, at fome times, to the wild- 
eft actions, and the molt extravagant 
enterprizes, poflefled talents which fit+ 
ted him_not only to conquer, but to go- 
vern the world. He was capable of 
framing thofe bold and orginal {chemes 
of policy, which give a new form to 
human affairs. The revolution in com- 
merce, brought about by the force of 
his genius, is hardly inferict to the re- 
volution in empire, occafioned by the 
fuccefs of his arms. It is probable, 
that the oppofition and efforts of the 
republic of Tyre, which checked him 
fo t long in the career of his victoriesy 

ave Alexander an opportunity of ob- 
erving the vaft refources.of a maritimé 
power, and conveyed to him fome idea 
of the immenfe wealth which the Ty- 
rians derived from their commerce, ef 
pecially that with the Eaft Indies. As 
foon as he had accomplifhed the de- 
ftruction of Tyce, and reduced Egypt 
to fubjection, he formed the plan of 
rendering the empire which he purpofed 
to eflabldh, the centre of commerce 
as well as the feat of dominions With 
this wew he founded 4 great city, which 
he honoured with his own name, near 





See the acco wnt cot the fiege and 
deffruction of Tyre, in page 210. 
one 
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f . ys 
one of the mouths of the river Nile, | 


that, by the Mediteranean fea, and the 


neighbourhood of the Arabian Gulf, it: 
ight command the trade both of the 


» and Weft. This fituation was 


‘chofen with fuch difcernment, that 


Alexandria foon became the chief-com- 
mercial city in the world. Not only 
during the fubfiftence of the Grecian 
empire in Egypt and in the Eaft, but 
amidft all the fucceflive revolytions in 
thofe countries, from the time Of the 
Ptolemies. to the difcovery of the navi- 
gation by the i of Good Hope, 
commerce, particu arly that of the Eaft 
Indies, continued to flow in the chan- 
nel which the fagacity and forefight of 
Alexander had marked out for it. 

His ambition was not fatisfied with 
having opened to the Grecks a com- 
munication with India by fea; he af- 
pired to the fovereignty of thofe regions 
which furnifhed the reft of mankind 
with fo many precious commodities, and 
conducted his army thither by land. 

izing, however, as he was, he 
may be faid rather to have difcovered 


than to have conquered that country.. 


He did tot, in his progrels towards the 
Eaft, advance beyond the banks of the 
rivers that fall into the Indus, which 
is now the weftern boundary of the vaft 
continent of India. Amidit the wild 
exploits which diftinguifh this part of 
his hiftorf, he- purfued meafures that 
mark the fuperiority of his genius as 
well as the extent of his views. He 
had penetrated as far into India as to 
confirm his opinion of its commercial 
importance, and te perceive that im- 
menfe wealth might "be derived from 
intercourfe with a country, where the 
arts of elegance, having been more 
early cultivated, were arrived at greater 
perfection than in any other part of 
the carth. Full of this idea, he refolv- 
ed to examine the courfe of navigation 
from the mouth of the Indus to the 
bottom of the Perfian Gulf; and, if it 
fhould be found practicable, to eftablith 
a regular communication betWeen them. 
In order to effect this, he propofed to re- 
move the cafaracts, with which, the 
jealoufy of the Perfians, and their aver- 
fion to with foreigners, 
— obftructed the — into the 
1 yor to carry the commodities 
of t Eaft up that river, and the Tigris, 
which unites with it, into the interior 
5 








parts of his Afiatic dominions ; while, by 
the way of the Arabian Gulf and the river 
Nile, they might be conveyed to Alex- 
asidria, and diftributed tothe reft of the 
werld. Nearchus, an officer of emi- 
nent abilities, was entrufted with the 
command of the fleet fitted out for this 
expedition. He performed this voyage, 
which was deemed an enterprize fo ar- 
duous and important, that Alexander 
reckoned it one of the moft extraordi- 
nary events which diflinguithed his reign, 
Inconfiderable as it may now appear, it 
was, at that time, an undertaking of no 
little merit and difficulty. In the profecu- 
tion of it, ftriking inftances occur of the 
{mall progrefs which the Greeks had 


4 made in naval knowledge. Having ne- 


ver failed beyond the hounds of the Me- 
diterranean, where the ebb and flow of 
the fea are hardly. perceptible, when 
they fir obferved this phanomenon at 
the mouth of ihe Indus, it appeared to 
them a prodigy, by which the gods tef- 
tified the difpleafure of heaven againft 
their enterprize. During their whole 
courfe, they feem_never to have loft 
fight of land, but followed the bearings 
of the coaft fo fervilely, that they could 
not .much avail themfelves of. thofe pe- 
ri@lical winds, which facilitate naviga- 
tion in the Indian ocean. Accordingly, 
they fpent no lefs than ten months in 
performing this voyage, which, from 
the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
Perfian Gulf, does not exceed twenty 
degrees. It is probable that amidft the 
violent convulfions, and frequent revos 
lutions in the Eaft, occafioned by the 
contefts among the fuccefiors of Alex- 
ander, the navigation to India, by the 
courfe which -Nearchus had opened, 
was dilcontinued. The Indian trade, 
carried on at Alexandria, not enly fub- 
filed, but was fo much extended under 
the Grecian monarchs of Egypt, that it 
proved a great fource of the wealth 
which diftinguifhed their kingdom.” 


SecrTt. VII. 


Progre/s and Termination of the great 
commercial Republic of Carthage. 


AFTER the deftruétion of Tyre 
by Alexander, and the difcontinuance 
of all ‘his great projects occationed by 


his death, Carthage became the chief 


feat of commerce. This city had been 


founded fome centuries before by 2 fmall 
number 
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ps eral of Phetnician. exiles, who form- |, 


themielves into a fort of colony on 
the coaft of Africa; and by cultivatin 
the arts of their mother-country rofe 
even to a higher degree of maval and 
commercial eminence than their ‘Tyrian 
anceftors. Carthage was indeed better 
fituated for general trade than Tyre, 
being nearly at an equal diftance from 
all the extremities of the Mediterranean, 
which enabled its inhabitants with great- 
er facility to extend their voyages to 
the North, and Weft, much farther 
than the parent ftate. Inheriting the 
ardour and enterprizing fpirit, as well 
as the fkill, ingenuity, and perfeverance 
of their forefathers, they fitted out two 
confiderable fleets, at the public ex- 
pence, for the purpofes of coleaisentne. 
and difcovery, and gave the conduct of 
thofe expeditions to their moft cele- 
brated navigators Hanno, and Himilcy. 
The former, * failing along the wettern 
coaft of Africa, and planting colonies, 
by order of the fenate, in fuch places 
as were molt commodious for trade, 
difcevered in his progrefs the Fortunate 
Iflands, now known by the name of 
the Canaries, and proceeding about three 
degrees more to the fouth, fixed upon 
Cerne as the laft ftation, where he li- 
mited his fettlements, and marked, as 
it were, the utmoft houndary of ancient 
navigation in the weftern occean. Hi- 
milco took a different direction, and 
fhaping his courfe northward, firft vi- 
fited the coafts ef Spain, and Gaul; 
fecured the poffeffion of the richeft trac 
of the former containing its gold, and 
filver mines, and then penetrating as far 
as Scilly, opened to his countrymen an- 
other new, and no lefs valuable fource of 
opulence in the lead, pewter, and tin 
trade of the + Britifh Ifles. 





* A narrative of this voyage, written 
by Hanno himfelf with great fimplicity, 
and exadctnefs, has efcaped the general 
wreck in which all the other genuine, 
and original memorials of Punic anti- 
quity were loft, as will be more particu- 
larly explained hereafter. 

+ The very name of Britain, the chief 
of the Britannice Infule, which, ac- 
cording to the learned Bochart is deriv- 
ed from the Pheenician words Barat-anac, 
i.e. the land of tin, fufficiently indi- 
cates the merchandize for which it was 
reforted to, even at that remote period, 
by thofe Carthaginian traders. 
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Nor were the Carthaginians lefs ac- 
tive, or lefs fuccefsful in pufhing their 
reféarches into the. interior vinces 
of the, African continént, building 
cities, and carrying on # very lucra- 
a trade in countries, that afforded a 
valt profufion of ‘natural riches, the 
value of which was till thén almoft un- 
known to the rude, and barbarous na- 
tives.” The philofopher, and the gene- 
ral hiftorian, as well as the eflayift on 
the progrefs, and influence of commerce, 
cannot but lament that the accounte 
which we have of the indefatigable ef- 
forts of this people to enlarge the fphere 
of mercantile intercourfe, to civilize the 
moft favage nations, and to diffufe arts 
and indutiry over tracklefs, and what 
were before confidered as ‘uninhabitable 
defarts, are very inaccurate, and difla- 
tisfactory. The genuine records of Care 
thage perithed in its ruins, and the fcat- 
tered fragments which are handed down 
to us of its hiftory, are only to be met 
with in the works of authors, who wrote 
under the double difadvantages of pre- 
The Romans 
retained their envy and hatred of the 
Carthaginians, even after they had*de- 
ftroyed them, and befides were very lit- 
tle acquainted with the extent of their 
trade, their naval difcoveries, or their 
inland marts and eftablifhments. For 
this nation of merchants concealed from 
other flates, and particularly from the 
Romans, the courfe of their voyages, 
and the refult of their adventurous in- 
quiries, with { all the jealoufy of fufpi- 
cious rivals, and the natural caution of 
a monopolizing fpirit. 

But though we cannot compile from 
fuch imperfect, and unauthenticated ma- 
terials any fatisfactory detail of the pro- 

efs of the Carthaginians, there are 
ufficient proofs of its having far exceed- 
ed that of any other nation before their 





t Of this we have a ftriking inftance 
in the conduct of the famous Cartha- 
ginian pilot, who, in a voyage to Eng- 
land, perceiving that he was followed 
by a Radien galley, ran his own thip 
aground, in order effectually to miflead 
his purfuers, and was, upon his return 
home, amply rewarded by the fenate, 
for having had recourfe to fo perilous 
an expedient, rather than thew the way 
to any poflible competitors in this exclu- 


five branch of his country’s trade. 
Rr time, 
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time, and for almoft two thoufand years 
after. ce is aftonithing fuperiority could 
not be yf owing either to their na- 
tive genius for navigation and trade, 
or to the advantages of their maritime 
— but muit in a great meafure 
attributed.to their form of govern- 
ment. I already had occafion to obferve, 
that nothing can‘give real vigour to in- 
duftry but the happy influence of civil 
liberty. This the Carthaginians enjoyed 
in its fulleft extent. Their republic is 
deferibed by the moft celebrated writers 
among the ancients, as the beft modelled 
of any in the world. It was compofed 
of three diflin@ orders; the * Suffctes 
or chief magifirates; the fenatc, and 
the people. The powers of each weve 
for a long time fo nicely adjufled to one 
another, as to maintain an exact equi- 
librium of well-regulated authority, and 
to-promote by their harmony the prof- 
perity of the whole nation. But when, 
as was afterwards the cafe, the people 
t the afcendant, confulion prevailed 
wn their councils, which were fometimes 
violent, fometimes irrefolute, till cabals 
and corruption, more dangerous than 
the arms of any enemy, gradually weak- 
ened the fate, and at length completed 
its ruin. <A luft of empire, and a fpirit 
of avarice had no fmall share in accele- 
rating the downfal of the Carthagini- 
ans. After they had increafed their 
ower by their riches, they thought of 
increafing their riches by their power. 
Wot content with the profits of their 
extenfive trade, they had recourfe ta 
the more fudden acquifitions of rapine. 
They extended their dominions in Afri- 
Ca, not as at firft by peaceful fettle- 
ments, but by force of arms, from the 
weftern horde rs of Cyrenaica to the 
Nreights of Gibraltar, a tract of near 
fifteen hundred miles in length. On 
the oppofite coaft of Spain they were 
sgually rapacious. The principal iflands 
of the Mediterranean they alfo feized 
upon, and the Romans, a people till 
then unacquainted with naval affairs, 
but brave and warlike, were too nearly 
threatened not to oppofe the progrefs of 
fuch univerfal invafion. ‘This gave rife 





* This word is of Hebrew origin, 
and fignifies Judges, which was the 
name given to their governors by the 


Jews, before they had kings, ° 
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to a. fucceffion, of hoftilities between 
thofe contending powers, known in hif. 
tory by the name of the Punic wars, 
which terminated in the congueft of all 
the territories, and the utter demolition 
of the city of Carthage. 


[ To be continued. ] 





4n EASTERN TALE. 


] N the earlier ages of the world, man- 

kind ‘knew no cther ties but thofe of 
nature; no throne was then erected upon 
the ruins of liberty, and no men were 
brought, like the favage of the foreft, 
to bow the neck to force and ufurpation, 
The earth, coyered with richnefs, fup- 
plied a healthful and harmlefs repel 
and at once her inhabitants fecurity al 
content. In thofe happy times it was, 
that fortune had fhowered down its gifts 
upon Mirvan, who took up his refidence 
by the borders of the Cafpian fea: here, 
in a country replete with every conve- 
nience that could fupply necefflity, and 
every charm that calla invite the eye, 
he enjoyed, or might have enjoyed, un- 
interrupted tranquillity. He was rich,— 
but he was not happy: wifdom requires 
no abundance to make a man content, 
Though the education of this youth wag 
cultivated with all imaginable care, yet 
his natura] impatience taught him to 
fpurn the bleffings with which he was 
furrounded, and carried his withes even 
beyond the capacity of nature to fatisfy, 
His foul foon faw only a difguiting uni- 
formity in the good which The enjoyed. 
What remedy for a pain that feemed in- 
evitable! though nature be never fo in- 
dulgent, the is poor to the defiring fon 
of folly. 

One day, fatigued with winding thro’ 
all the mazes of his anxious defires, he 
fell into a lumber. Firnaz, the king of 
the Genji, had compaffion upon his 
wreiched fituation, and undertook to 
cure him of his delufions, by convincing 
his imaginations in a dream, of truths 
he had feemed to defpife, when waking. 

Mirvan fancied himfelf placed on the 
fujamit of a mountain, where, leaning 
againft the trunk of a fpreading cedar, 
he enjoyed, at one view, ail the poflel- 
fions of his anceftors, which covered the 
valley beneath ; but far from regarding 
this wealth with joy, he burft into com- 
plaint and invective. Affaulted by a 
thoufand 
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thoufand different defires, he walked 
forward with an uncertain pace, when, 
fuddenly, his eyes were ftruck with a 
light that feemed more than terreftrial ; 
his furprize was fti!l increafed by the - 
pearance of a cloud, with all the beautiful 
variations of the rainbow, which emitted 
ambrolial perfume. Firnaz, king of the 
Genii, proceeded to the place where the 
difcontented youth was ftanding, and 


thus addreffed him, ‘* Son of mortality, | 


fpéak thy gricfs in order to find redrefs,.”” 
Encouraged by the voice, the youth re- 
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turned, “¢ The dull uniformity of my | 


condition, is infupportable; the morning | 


differs not from the night, and to-day 
refembles yefterday ; all my life appears 
but a moment, lengthened Ws difgufting 
repetition. ‘The valley and the foreit 
are ftripped of their beauty in my eye. — 
Even the charms of the beauteous Thyr- 
za herfelf, are no longer pleafing, fince 
fhe has bieft me with enjoyment.” 

*¢ Favourable genius,” continued he, 
*¢ for thy looks befpeak thy compaffion, 
change the coyniry which we now be- 
hold, into a region refembling that pof- 
feffed by thofe beings who refide above 
the ftars; let ic contain an abftra& of 
all thofe beauties which are difperfed 
round the creation, that ‘all may flatter 
my fenfes, and that my foul :nay have 
entire fruition in ali that imagination can 
conceive of pleafure. 

He withed and the indulgent genius 
foon complied with his importunate re- 
— The face of nature grew ten thou- 
and times more beautiful than ever rap- 
turous poet had fancied; the violet and 
the amaranthus fprung up beneath their 
fteps ; the zephyr, enchanted with this 
delightful landfcape, wafted its odo- 
riferous breath on every file ;—all that 
could gratify fenfe, or excite fatiety, 
were there in profufion. Mirvan now 
began to revive, he perceived himfelf 
 cmaps upon a bed of rofes, over-fhaded 

y a bower of never-fading green; in 
the enthufiafm of his rapture he arofe, 
traverfed the charming plain with an 
hafty flep. Here, diftvacted in a variety 
of beauty, he feemed at a lofs what to 
prefer; the juicy anana, the delicate lo- 
tos, by turns attracted his hand and his 
eyes; his ears are flattered by the concert 

the grove,—like a weary traveller, 
our youthful complainant feemed now 
at cafe, having come to the featof de- 
ftination. He had not wandered long in 
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this ideal fcene of beauty, when he dif- 
covered feven nymphs, who tixed their 
regard upon him:—they moved with 
unfpeakable grace, and all their looks 
ferved to infpire pleafure. Mirvan faw, 
‘and was enchanted with their beauty ; 
the other charms of the country now 
feemed loft in the comparifon. The 
nymphs feemed to be confcious of thig 
»affion, and affuming an air of modefty, 
lied to the thickeft fhades, fure of being 
purfued. 

Thus bleft and bleffing,, he at firft 
thought his’raptures would never end. 
But icarce were eight days paffed in this 
abode, when the minutés began to 
lengthen, and new wifhes to interrupt 
his happinefs: his ears were fatigued 
with continued harmony, his eyes with 


the repetition of beauty; the reafoning” 


principle feemed funk on the bed of floth, 
and the foul had no opportunity of vigo- 
rous exertion.—I deteft, cried he, a life 
where nothing is found but foftnefs and 
eafe; no variety to amufe, no danger to 
excite refolution. Ah! would Firnaz but 
once more hear my prayer, it is not to 
{pend my days in the arm of pleafure, 
I could with to embark in greater rap- 
tures: T could wifh for power; asI fee 
the plain without limits lying around 
me, I would defire to govern a people 
with unbounded authority. 

He had fcarce fpoken, when an in- 
vifible arm feizing him inftantly, tran- 
fported him through the air. He be- 
held a country without limits, diverfificd 
with forefts of cedars, whofe tops feemed 
to reach the clouds, large rjvers divided 
it, at once fupplying an eafy conveyance, 
and giving fertility ; beautiful cities were 
fcattered up and down without number : 
‘© All that you fee,” cried his conductor, 
‘* is thine.”” Mirvan, with joyful heart, 
howed to the ground, and thanked the 
indulgent genius. He fearce concluded 
this inflance of gratitude, when he found 
himfelf in the midft ofa circle of heroes 
and ancient fages, who chofe him their 
king, even before he had time to recover 
from his allonifhment. His brows were 
bound with a diadem, and the filver- 
founding trumpet proclaimed his accef- 
fion among the people; the populace 
thronged around to kifs the fleps of his 
throne, while numberlefs camels came 
loaded with all the riches of the Eaft, and 
the {pices of the neighbouring ifles. 

The cars of Mirvan were ana 

wil 
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; 


the martial notes of the trumpet, 

po the oe A of the horles equipped 
for war; his ha began to beat for 
conqueft, and as the who with for ene- 
mies eafily create them, he foon went 
to war, attacked the foe, and was vic- 
torious, One conqueft feemed only to 
induce him to with for more; he went 
from victory to vidtory, till all his neigh- 
bours became tributary, or all their coun- 
tries laid in rvins. He then firft began 
to form the with of a once famous Eu 
ropean hero, namely, that of new worlds 
to conquer: but the time approached 
that his vanity was to be humbled. A 
diftant country that had jeslous eyes, 
feeing his progrefs in invading the liber- 
ties of others, began to fear for their 
own: 2 love of freedom fupplied them 
with both conduct and courage; they 
attacked the enemy of mankind witha 
force which it was impolfible to refift, 
the army of flaves fell by myriads. The 
hero now began to confider that he was 
but man ; he fled for fafety to the foreft 
alone, deferted by the croud of flatterers, 
and now given up a prey to famine, 
fatigue, and his own reflections, {lil 
more mortifying than either. After a 
long journey, he found himilelf in the 
mid of a plain, incircled by. moun- 
tains; he repofed himfelf on a bank by 
a glafly rivulet en pours from a neigh- 
bouring hill. ‘I he fou! of Mirvan feemed 
all difvord and convulfion: wretch that 
Jam, cried he, why was ! born to this 
variety of diftrefs? why brought into 
the world to furvive. every felicity? the 
poor peafant who feeds upon roots and 
water, the Wandering favage that hunts 
for a precarious meal, is happier far than 
1; I will not, cam not, furvive it! He 

had fearce finifhed, when throwing him- 

felf headlong into the water, he there 

expected to terminate a wretched exilt- 

ence; when the fancied coldnefs of the 

Waves gave an inftant fhock, which a- 

waked him fromshis dream. Befide him 

lay the lovely Thyrza, his favourite wife, 

morg beautiful than the morning ; his 

attendants came with fubmiffive affiduity 

to know his pleafure: in fhort, he found 

all his pofiefiions real, all his wants ima- 

inary; and ever after retained a proper 

¢ of gratitude for the benefits he en- 


joyed from heaven, without once mur- 
muring at its having been more indul- 
gent to others. 
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4 DisseRTATiION on ASIA, 
(Continued from p. 245.) 


f ESPOTI C government is not {o 

dreadful in its nature, nor fatal in 
its eficcts, as men born ina free country 
are apt to imagine. The ferocity of a 
northern defpot, if not mitigated by the 
contagion of monarchical manners, would 
make the yoke of fervitude grievous and 
galling; but in the fouthern climates, 
the fame gentlenefs which inclines the 
people to obey, difpofes the monarch, 
except when the throne is fhaken, to 
moderation and lenity in command. His 
decifions, though fummary, are gene- 
rally impartial, as he has nothing to 
hope from his Tinos, his own intereft 
coincides with the happinefs of his people. 
Eftablifhed cufloms fupply the ofc. of 
written regulations: though no code of 
laws guards the rights of the fubjeés, 
the: great law of nature, the feelings 
of mankind, with regard to right and 
wrong, check the career of defpotifm, 
and fay to the fovereign, * Hither thalt 
thou go, but no farther’’ Wanton ads 
of injuftice, or croelty, deftroy that o- 
pinion, which, in every form of govern- 
ment, is the great fupport of authority ; 
and the fword, which 1s frequently dyed 
jin innocent blood, is drawn againft the 
great community of the world, and re- 
| turns with vengeance againft the hand 
by which it is wielded. 

The fame form of government ap- 
| pears in every department of the flare. 
| Power is communicated entire to the 
| perfon with whoim it is entrufled. The 
viziers the viceroy, the governor, the 
magiltrate, are vefted with defpotic 
power, and cxercife an uncontrouled au- 
thority. “The idea of paffive obedience 
prevails over all the realm; the political 
machine, however diverfified, is moved 
in all its parts by arbitrary fway. 

__ Private life proceeds on the fame max- 
ims with public government ; defpotic 
power, and domeftic flavery, always 
walk hand in hand. The father of a 
family is a defpot ; and a hufband is the 
matter of flaves. The lord of the Eat 
has power of life and death over his 
houfchold. If the cry of death is heard 
from the haram at night, or a murdered 
corpfe is expofed in the flreet, no in- * 


quifition is made for human blood ; the 
laws 
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- Jaws give no redrefs : no appeal to juftice 


iffues from the haram. The feraglio 
and the empire are alike under the do- 
minion of fear; tyranny pervades every 
vein of the ftate, and flavery becomes 
blended with human nature. This uni-. 
verfal prevalence has rendered defpotifm 
fo familiar to tite dfubjects, that they 
cannot even conceive the idea of another 
form of government. 

A monarch without glory, the great 
without ambition, and a people without 
{pirit, compofe the empires of the Eaft. 

he manly exertions being checked, 
and the objects of diftindtion withdrawn, 

mp, pleafure, luxury, effeminacy, 
Becbine the univerfal purfuit. The in- 
fluewce of the climate favours the indul- 
gence of thefe dcfives; and a fenfe of 
their precarious fituation, urges to en- 
joy the prefent moment: hence volup- 
tuoufnels is the fafhion in Afia. The 
garden and the haram become the fa- 
vourite fienes ; and form their idea of a 
future paradife. Honour confilts in what 
men are moft folicitous to fecure. With- 
out the chaftity of his wives, the Afiatic 
cannot live: accordingly the point of 
honour has always been placed here. 
Hence the feraglio and the hararm: the 
feparate apartinents to fhut up the fair 
from public intercourfe; and the cruel 
invention of eunuchs to guard the honour 
of women, Such has always been the 
flate of the Eaft: life rifes no higher 
than animal enjoyments, and fenfual 

leafure is looked upon as fupréme fe- 

icity. One emperor of Afia propofing 
a reward to him who fhould invent a 
new pleafure; another fendiag an em- 
baffy to Europe, to procure incentives 
to voluptuoufnefs; are no more out of 
the line of character, than it would be 
for a monarch of Europe to equip a fleet 
on a voyage of commerce and Abeenry. 

The arts of Afia partake the fpirit of _ 
defpotifm, unwieldy and incumbered 
magnificence prevails in every thing: 
greatnefs without beauty, ornament 
without art, luxury without refinement, 
meng without tafte, charadterife the 
pirit of the Eaft. Their buildings afto- 
nith by their grandeur, but pleafe not by 
their putiry and order in painting; they 
difplay a glitter of glowing colours with- 
out foftening or thade. In poetry, they 
prefent the gigantic inftead of the natu- 
ral, and extravagant for the fublime. A 


profufion of gold and jewels ip their drefs | 


chief value 
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and furniture, difplay in a more firiking 
maner their want of elegant forms. 
The manufactures of luxury have been 
carried_on among them from-the moft 
remote “whe but’ they derive their 
om the materials of which 
they are compofed: velts of immenfe 
expence, vafes of gold for common ufe, 
coverings of a table valued at millions; 
thele they hhew to the amazed fpectator. 
But who ever heard of elegance or grac€ 
difplayed in their productions ; who ever 
admired their pictures or their ftatues ? 
Afia hath been the feat of revolutions 
both in ancient and in modern times ; 
at thirteen different periods it hath been 
over-run and fubdued by the nations of 
the Weft, or of the North. Covered 
with the remains of antiquity, and the 
ruins of empire, it prefents a diverfified 
table of hiftory. Still, however, amidift 
all its changes, the predominant features 
have been the fame: the conquerors af- 
fume at once the manners of the con- 
quered people, and a revolution effects 
only a change in the reignitig family. 
The wild Scythian was at once civilized, 
and a wandering hord adopted the man- 
ners of a refined nation; even the Gre- 
cian virtue gave way to the luxury and 
voluptuoufneis of the Eaft. The dilciple 
of Ariilotle relinquifhed his philofophy ; 
the hero of Greece grew an Afiatic; 
and the fon of Jove became the fucceflor 
of Sardanapalus. : 
- Whatever period of timé we contem- 
plate, the oriental empires prefent us 
with the fame appearance; the modern 
hiftory is a repetition of the ancient ; and 
from age to age, immutability appears 
the characteriftic of Afia, As this ap- 
pearance is uniform, the, caufes cannot 
be accidental, but fixed and permanent. 
We may obferve, that men fooneft 
unite in civilized fociety, and form regu- 
lar governments in the fineft and molt 
fertile climates. The fruits of the earth 
are with difficulty tranfported to the bar- 
ren regions of the North, are natives of 
the warmer countries, and nature pro- 
duces them in fuch profufion, as favours 
the multiplication of the human {pecies. 
Man is eens to be an inhabitant of 
the earth; attachment to the foil, amor 
patria, is as original and native as any 
paffion of his frame. A favourable fitu- 
ation invites to fettlemenr, and turns a 
wandering tribe into a fixed community. 
Nothing but neceflity, the bleaknefs od 
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the climate, the barrennefs of the earth, 
and want of the means of fubfiftence, 
compel mankind to fubmit to the wan- 
dering ftate, and roam from diftrict to 
diftri. In every fertile region of the 
earth, we find cities and nations; when 
a tribe of hunters affert their right to the 
territory which they occupy, by the 
{word ;—when the Scythians replied to 
the Perfian king, that “ they would 
Mand in defence of their native foil when 
they came to the graves of their an- 
ceflors,”’— they manifeftly proved, that 
a difpofition to fettle, and the love of 
country, are among the original paffions 
of human nature. The inhabitants of 
the deferts of Arabia, roam from region 
to region in tents; in Arabia the Bleft, 
they live in cities. Whenever the wan- 
dering Tartars make a conqueft, they 
immediately fettlé in the country they 
have fubdued. Population and govern- 
ment held the fame courfe in the new 
world as in the old; while Chili and 
North America were perambulated by 
hunting tribes, who lived in a ftate of 
wildnefs and freedom; the richer and 
more fertile regions of Mexico and Peru 
were poffeffed by civilized nations. 

As our {pecies firft fertled in fociety in 
the happy regions of Afia, natural and 
neceffary caufes determined the form of 
government, in which they have ar- 
ranged themfelves from age to age. 

The phyfical form of Afia prepares it 
for defpotifm ; vaft extended plains mark 
out the region of empires. The natural 
boundaries that divide a continent into 
feparate portions, and fix the abode of 
neighbouring nations, are not found in 
this part of the world. The ridges of 
mountains, and arms of the fea, part it 
into larger and more extenfive divifions. 
Under the influence of the fouthern fun, 
the {now feldom covers the mountains ; 
the {prings frequently run dry, and even 
the rivers lofe themielves in the fand, or 
evaporate in the length of their courfe, 
without reashing the ocean. Europe is 
divided by natural barriers into nations 
of moderate extent; a bond of union is 
eafily formed: the principle of political 
life can pervade the whole fociety, and 
the nation communicate its fpirit. to all 
its members. But among the inhabitants 
of an extenfive region, a bond of politi- 
cal affociations becomes almoft impo!- 
fible: feattered and disjoined multitudes 
can never avail thenfeives of their own 





ftrength. The mountains of Europe are 
the barriers of liberty ; the plains of Afia 
form the feat of defpotifin. 

The extreme fertility of this conti. 
nent is no lefs favourable to defpotic 
government; the riches of nature are 
poured with a profule hand on the ree 
yions vilited by the rifing fun. As in 
the extent of territory, fo in the ferenit 
of its air, the fertility of its fail, and the 
abundance of its fruits, Afia exceeds 
the other quarters of the world. The 
care of nature has anticipated and pre- 
vented the indufiry of man; there is 
little occafion to fence againft the in- 
clemency of the feafons, where the ri- 
gour of the winter 1s in a great meafure 
unknown. ‘The moft powerful motives 
to labour are withdrawn, where vege- 
tation is the effect of the climate, and 
the earth almoft fpontaneoufly produces 
her fruits. The molt fortunate coun- 
tries are not. the moft favourable to the 
human genius; the active nature of 
man requires difficulties to furmount, 
and obftacles to overcome. WNeceffity, 
by roufing induftry, is the parent of in- 
vention and arts; the luxuriancy of the 
climate checks exertion, and the great 
facility of fubfiftence invites to indolence 
and floth. The fame fun alfo, which 
produces the fruits of the earth in vatt 
abundance, enervates the people: the 
langour occafioned by a hor climate in- 
difpofes for action, and inclines to eafe. 
A flrong fenfibility to pleafure and de- 
fires of enjoyinent, in a region where 
nature fupplying not only the necefiaries 
but alfo the delicacies of life, prefents 
the materials of every fpecies of luxury, 
and furnifhes the objects of every fenfual 
gratification, contributes fill farther to 
debilitate the human frame. Locked up 
in indolence, or emafculated by pleature, 
the mind forgets its functions, and lofes 
its {pring ; the body and the foul become 
equally relaxed and void of vigour; a 
faintnefs fpreads over al! the faculties ; 
curiofity never awakes them to love of 
arts that are ingenious and liberal; fen- 
timent never determines them to purfuits 
that are honourable and manly; liberty 
never fires them to enterprizes which 
thine abroad to nations and to ages ; man 
becomes a paffive machine: indolence 
conftitutes happinefs, repofe becomes en- 
joyment; not one free fpirit has ever 
arifen in the regions of Afia; no punifi- 
ment is fo feyere as energy of minds 
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flavery is more fupportable to a flave 
than the vigour of foul which is requifite 
to break the yoke of tyrants, and vin- 
dicaie freedom. 

The form of government in every 
country, arifes from the fpirit and man- 
ners of the people ; the caufes which we 
have mentioned concur to form the 
fpirit of the Eaft: every period of their 
exiftence refembles the decline of nations, 
which eftablifhes defpotifm. 

To thefe we may add, that the re- 
ligion of Afia has always been the great 
fupport of abfolute government. In our 
enguiry into the favage f{tate, we invefti- 
gate the natural forms of government 
antecedent to pofitivé mftitutions; and 
trace the caufes which give fome men in 
fociety the afcendant over others: thefe 
we referred to age, eloquence, valour, 
and religion. ‘Where age gives the title 
to govern, an ariftocracy will take place; 
elequence is the great engine of command 
in republics; valour giyes the form to 
monarchies; religion eftablifhes defpo- 
tifm. 

In Afia, the altar has always been 
joined to the threne, and a kind of theo- 
cracy has taken place. A government 
founded on religion is always defpotic ; 
the Jegiflator is regarded as the meflen- 
ger of heaven: and he attains dominion 
over the mind, the molt effectual engine 
of flavery that has ever been contrived. 

All the American tribes, however rude, 
have a tutelary god, who, they believe, 
directs all their mévenents, and watches 
over their welfare. And it foon occur- 
red to politicians, that intercourfe with 
this deity, would fecure dominion over 
the human fpecies Hence they pretend 
to {peak in his name, to deliver his o- 
racles, to be his offspring, and invefied 
with his power. An ignorant multitude 
wondered and believed.—The defpotic 
governments eftablifhed in thenew world, 
were all of them founded on this principle. 

Among the nations Gruaced on the 
banks of the Miffiffipi, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of nations in the wild freedom 
of nature, a perfect defpotifm had taken 

lace, becaufe their government was 
Conied on fuperftition. Their great 
chief, who poficfled fupreme authority, 
was reputed a being of a fuperio® na- 
ture, and a brother of the fun, the fole 
objeét of their worhip: they approached 
him with religiou, veneration, and ho- 
poured him as the reprefemative of the 
Juny, 1787. 
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deity; his will was a law, to which all 
fubmitted with implicit obedience. The 
lives of his fubjeéts were fo abfolutely at 
his 7 tee that if any one had incurred 
his difpleafure, he came with profound. 
humility and offered him his head. 

The inhabitants of Bogotra, now’ a 

province of the new kingdom of Gra- 
nada; the moft numerous nation in the 
new world, next to the Mexicans aad 
Peruvians, were governed in a fimilar 
manner. The monarch never appeared 
in public without a numerous retinue, he 
was carried in a fort of palanquin, with 
much pomp; and harbingers went be- 
fore him to {weep the road and ftrew it 
with flowers: he was fo much an objedt 
of veneration to his fubjects, that none 
of them prefumed to louk him diredtly 
in the face, or ever approach him but 
with an averted countenance. This go- 
vernment, a fpecimen of oriental rule, 
was fixed upon the fame foundation: re- 
a for the monarch was inipired by 
uperftition. The heir apparent of the 
kingdom was educated in the innermoft 
recefles of the principal temple, under 
fuch auftere difcipline, and with fuch 
peculiar rites, as tended to fill his fub- 
jects with high fentiments concerning the 
fancticy of his character, and his alliance 
to the divinity. 
The empire of Peru prefents us with 
a fimilar appearance: Manco Copac, and 
his confort Mama Ocollo, taking ad- 
vantage of the propenfity of the Fire 
vians to fuperftition, and particularly of 
their veneration for the fun, pretended 
to be children of that glorigus Seonielines 
and to deliver their infiruétions in his 
name and alithority. Accordingly the 
whole fyflem of ciyil policy was tounded 
on religion; the Inca appeared as the 
favourite and the fricnd of heaven; his 
precepts were received, not merely as 
the injunctions of a fuperior, but as the 
mandates of the deity, his race was held 
to be facred; and to preferve it from 
pollutions, by a mixture of inferior blood, 
the fons of Manco Copac married their 
own fiflers. Thefe children of the fun 
were deemed to be under the proteétion 
of the deity from whomgthey iffued ; 
and by him every order of the reigning 
Inca was fuppofed to be dictated. 

In Mexico, when it was difcovered, 
the pricfthood was a feparate function, 
and religion a regular fyftem, yet, that 





the government held originally of the 
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“theocracy, appears from the oath which 


the emperors took at their coronation, 
#s that wnder their reign the fhowers 
fhould fall from the clouds at a conveni- 
ent feafon; that the rivers fhould not 
caufe inundations ; that the fields fhould 
not fuffer by drougttt; nor the people 

rith by the malignant influence of an 
nfected fky.” 

In the warmer climates of the old 
world, as well as in thofe of the new, 
the theocratic government hath taken 
lace: Brimha, the: legiflator of the 
Hindoos, or Gentoos, both in politics 
and religion, was invefted with the ho- 
nours of divinity.. The monarchs of 
Perfia were the objéts of worfhip, and 
the Magi were chofen to fill the vacant 
throne. Ofiris and Bacchus, the con- 
querors of India, were reputed divinities. 
Alexander the Great, whofe policy was 
equal to his ambition, in imitation of 
the oriental monarchs, when he medi- 
tated the conquelt of the eaftern world, 
affumed a divine origina!, and was re- 
cognized as the fon of Jove. Maham- 
med, in modern times, erected the throne 
upon the altar; and the Califfs, his fic- 
ceffors, united the regal and pontifical 
office: even the Xeriffs and Imans, in’ 
Arabia, perform the functions of king 
and orieht. The grand Lama of Tar- 
tary, is a god as well asa king, and ex- 
hibits the moft perfect remains of that 
theocracy which has been eftablithed over 
all the Eait. 

But a government founded on religion, 
neceMarily efablithes the moft abfolute 
and unlimited authority: whenever the 
decrees of the prince are confidéred as 
the commands of the divinity, it is not 
only rebellion, but impicty, to oppofe 
his will. Submiffion becomes a duty of 
religion, and difobedience is reckoned an 
infult to the deity: the fabfect nox only 
obeys, but trembles. The imagination 
Rtarties at terrors which are unknown ; 
and power which is invifible, is deemed 
omnipotent. Thus the defpotitm of the 
Faft is founded on a folid bafis, and fup- 
ported by “ that machine, whofe centre 
of motion being in heayen, moves the 
earth at pleafure. 





Tre POINT or HONOUR. 


O LIVIA,—the playful, bewitching 
™~ Olivia,—was fitting near me ia the 
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The Point of Honour. 











parlour window ;—we exchanced our 
ftudies, as fhe had fnatched a newpaper 
from me;—and I was meditating over 
the page of Sterne which had juft occu- 
pied her attention. 

Pray, fays Olivia, laying down the 
paper, and looking archly,—pray, coufin, 
what is the point of honour ? 

Why, >it is, child, faid I, recovering 
from my reverie, and yawning,—lord, 
what a queftion have you afked ? 

Is it not a plain one? faid Olivia, 
looking gravely.. A plain one, my dear 
girl? recollect yourfelf; —you have afk- 
ed me to define that which is perfectly 
indefinable, and to explain what would 
tire all the faculties of explication. 

Yes, Olivia,—that point is of fo won- 
derful a quality, that it not infrequently 
happens ; — but, faid I, preffing her hand 
gently,—-fo may it never be with thee :— 
it not infrequently happens, that on a 
fingle touch, thouch the point remain, 
the Aonour is fled for ever ! 

Indeed, faid Olivia, you amaze me! 

It is even fo, my dear coufin ;—but 
what is yet more, there is no point what- 


| foever, fo difficult properly to difcufs— 


if too widely expanded in the difcuffion, 
it lofes all its energy,—the conte? grows 
tedious, and is feldom, if ever, renewed. 

If on the contrary, it be too clofely 
compreffed, it will give more pain than 
pleafure in the di/cufion.—IJn arguments 
like thefe I fpeak of, Olivia, nothing is 
more injurious to the point than brevily? 
for when the fpace of argument is, as I 
have faid, too contracted, one cannot 
illuftrate,—one cannot tforce.—In fhort, 
child, the difcuffion will be imperfect 
either the one way or the other. 

A very jinguiar point this you treat 
of.—There you err again, Olivia ;—it 
is multiplied beyond the poflibility of 
enumeration, —it is diverfified by cir- 
cumftance into ten thoufand forms,—it 
bears as many /urfaces as the eve of a fr 
when placed before the mictofcape. Of 
thefe, each of us has a furface, refie®- 
ing our own. image ;—and that /urface 
reflects as many different colours as there’ 
are perfons who know us, and as there 
are varying opinions amongft thofe to 
whom we are known. 

It is as incomprehenfible as the effects 
of a prifon to the uninformed, and it 
carries with it an allufon even to the 
cultivated and philofophic mind. 

We all, Olivia, or at leafi the gene- 
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rality of us, view the /urface which re- 
fiects our own image, as bearing all the 
yolifh of a diamond ;—and defying equal- 
I the flings of afperfion, and the incifion 
of calu-zny. 

This as, indeed, placing the fubje& in 
a new light, faid Olivia. 

Perhaps it may ; — but let us hear what 
others may fay of the object which affords 
us fo much pleafure ? 

It is without lufire and without polifh, 
fays one ;—its water is abfolutely tinged 
with the ye//oqw hue of jealou/y. 

It is reddened by anger, fays another. 

No, rejoins a third, but it bears the 
greeneft tint of envy.—Heaven! exclaims 
he, who ftill fecs his image reflected, 
and the /furface unfullied, as at firft; 
what milreprefentation is here ? 


You, Apathus, who never knew of f 


dove, could not pofflibly fay what is jea- 
boufy. 

Timidus, who never knew refentment, 
could not poflibly fay in what axger con- 
filts ;—and Malgnus, when he imputed 
envy to me, certainly miftook his own 
Aerface for mine. 

But here comes my chofen friend ;— 
what fay you, Florio, to this decifion? 

That they are all wrong, faid he, but 
—fimjle not yet—for yours is equally fo. 

It has neither the brilliance you aflign 
to it, nor the hues which they impute. 
I, for my part, can fee nothing but the 
black unrefleSing furface of /elf-love ! 

Thus it is through the world, Olivia; 
and fuch is that Aonour concerning which 

fou inquire.—That perfon, therefore, 
is moft fecure, whole /urface, on the 
imagivary talifman I have defcribed, is 
{malleft and leaft obfervable; and the 
poet agrees perfectly in this opinion, 
when he fays I was about to proceed, 
when I perceived, on turning round, that 
Olivia had moft unphilofopbically fallen 
afleep,—I fmiled, ~—ftole a kifs,—the 
fweeteft revenge for her inattention,— 


and left her to her undifturbed repofe. 
Cc. 








AFRANTIC SKETCH. 


I HAVE a niche in my heart, Aman- 

da, which you alone can adorn; and 
if I cannot enrich it with the original, I 
muft be contented, if it is in human na- 
ture to be io, after having feen you, 
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with that faint copy which memory may 
give me. The man of tafte, and the 
lover of the fine arts, as the ftatue of 
the Medicean Venus cannot be his, is 
fatisfied with its copy in marble; and if 
his treafury will not admit of the ex- 
pence, in plaifter of Paris, 

But give me a cottage apd my original 
Venus, and I would not exchange it for 
the beft palace in Chriftendom, with 
the fineft fculpture that the molt ccle- 
brated artift ever produced ! 

But wherefore fhould I lead her to a 
cottage who is worthy of a temple? and 
if the highly favoured being who leads 
her there—here I heave a bitter figh!=— 
does not worfhip her as I fhoukd have 
done, had Ia temple to confecrate to 
her name,—may he be—but wherefore 
fhould I curfe him) ?—he cannot do it; 
there is but one heart in the world form- 
ed to adore her,—and that is mine! 

But I have no fhrines of filver ;—I have 
no offerings of ggld.!—my altar is made 
of turf,gwhich the oak fhades in the 
fummer, and the laurel in the winter ; 
and my only offering is my heart !—a 
heart which has been hoarding up its 
affectious for years—when I faw Aman- 
da; and, in a moment, I gave,—I la- 
vithed the whole {tore of them upon her. 

But fhe, perhaps, will not deign to 
receive them ! —fhe may have already re- 
ceived thofe which fhe thinks poffelfes 
more warmth, worth, and fincerity,—that 
furely is impoffible ;—but if it be %— 
may [ perifh—what have I written— 
wherefore do I talk of perifhing—that 
would be a mercy, and annihilation would 
be a heaven ;+ yes, F will utter the bit- 
tereft execration !—may I never fee her 
more !—I will yet heighten its bitternefs$ 
—if fhe can think thus of me,—if the can 
prefer another, may I fee her in the 
arms of Shen -ahe their flames con- 
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Account of the Proceedings in both 
Heuses of PARLIAMENT. 
(Continued frém p. 272.) 
HOUSE or LORDS. 
Wednelday, March 7. 


Ab I1 E -Peers held a conference with 

the Commons, relative to the ad- 
drefs concerning the commercial treaty, 
S32 which 
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which was returned without any amend- 
ments. ° 
HOUSE or COMMONS. 


Wednefday, March 7. 


Suppression of Criminac CORRE- 
SPONDENCE,. 


Mr. Burke complained in ftrong terms 
of the manner in which Mr. Haftings 
was allowed to conduct himfelf during 
his profecution. He cenfured the gentle- 
men who had appeared as evidence, for 
confenting to the fuppreffion of many 
valuable articles, relative to the delin- 


quent’s government of {ndia; and con- 
cluded moving, fer the production 
of the Perfian correfpondence, feveral 


accounts of money, the expenditure there- 
of, and other papers relative to the in- 
ternal government of the province of 
Oude and its dependencies; which were 
all agreed to. 


INSOLVENT Dagsrors. 


Mr. alderman Sawbridge moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the relief of 
infolvent debtors, and bankrupts of.a 
certain defcription to be fpecified in the 
bill. He faid it was a melioratien or 
amendment of thofe a¢ts already intro- 
duced, and would be very falutary.  A- 
greed to. 


Treaty and CONSOLIDATION of 
Duties. 


On a motion for leave to bring ina 
bill, founded on the French treaty, and 
refolutions concerning the confolidation 
of duties, 

Sir Grey Cooper reprobated the man- 
ner in which the confolidation {cheme 
was Seo with the tariff. z was con- 
trary to a liamentary ufage. The 
tari, when steed with 4, ee thou- 
faud feven hundred refolution ¢ appeared 
floating in a vaft guif- 
“* Apparent rari nautes in gurgite vaflo” 
He thought that a neceflary diftinion 
ought to be made between the treaty 
atid the confolidation plan, and that fe- 
parate bills thould be introduced for that 
purpofe, as the precedent might be dan- 
gerous. He concluded by moving an 
amendment, that the words « Bilt or 
Bills,”’ be inferted inftead of « Bill.” 

Mr. Rofe oppofed the amendment, it 
being, in his opinion, ely unnecef- 
fary. An alteration of the duties in the 
cuftoms and excife was admitted by Pare 
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liament as exceeding requifite. the trea- 
ty of demmerce had likewife received 

¢ approbation of parliament. As the 
two fubjects were fo ftriGly conneAed 
with each other, it was certainly better 
to blend them together in the form al- 
luded to, than agree to the diftin&tion 
of feparate bills, which would give rife 
to much needlefs trouble in the cuftoms, 
by the formation of different books of 
rates, one for the confolidation bufinefs, 
and another for the tariff; whereas the 
mode now fubmitted to parliament, 
would expedite the commercial tranf- 
actions of the country, by eftablithing at 
once a proper and a permanent fyftem. 

Mr. Iulfey agreed to the amendment 
of the hon. baronet. He was of opinion 
that the diftinétion propofed was necef- 
fary in every refpe. Involving the 
two fubjects was improper. Befides, the 
country ought to have time to contider 
the nature and tendency of the treaty, 
which he thought was unconttitutional, 
and dangerous to our libertiess 

Mr. Sheridan was of a fimilar opinion, 


He faw no inconvenience attending the . 


diftin&tion propoled, unlefs the trouble 
given to the clerks in the various offices, 
by their drawing out’ two new books of 
rates, was confidered in thaf view. 
Mr. Martin fupported the amend- 
ment. : 
The queftion was then put on the 
amendment. 
Ayes - - 64 
Noes - - 137 
The original motion was afterwards 
grried. 


The NATURE and EXTENT of Par- 
LIAMENTARY ADDRESSES fo the 
KinG. 


Mr. Fox rofe to make his promifed 
conftitutional motion concerning the ex- 
tent of addreffes to the crown. He cen- 
fured in very fevere language the con- 
du&t of adminiftration nepetling the 
French treaty; and apprehended, that 
the addrefs lately voted by parliament to 
his majefty on the fubje&t, would be pro- 
ductive of dangerous confequences to the 
fenate, as it might be confidered as a 

recedent for pledging the houfe, in 
frmilar circumftances, to confent to any 
meafure propofed by the executive go- 
vernment. 

The motion being feconded, 

The chancellor of the Exchequer — 
t 









— 
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the right hon. gentleman ftood forward 
a champion for parliamentary privilege, 
but every argument he had ufed tended 
to the fubverfion of the premifes which 
he was anxious to eftabiifh. He con- 
cluded with’ ironically propofing an a- 
mendment to the preamble, by inferting, 
«© That the houfe zoqw declare’ which 
he imagined would render it more com- 
plete and intelligible. 
Mr. Baftard fupported the motion. - 
Mr. Fox explained; and on putting 
the queftion, a divifion took place, when 
there appeared 
For Mr. Fox’s motion 113 
Againft it Poe 188 


HOUSE of LORDS. 


Thurfday, March 8. 


The houfe went up with the addrefs. 

g- The Chancellor reported the ad- 
drefs, and his majefty’s anfwer. 

Lord Stormont, in a committee on the 
mutiny bill, moved, to emancipate the 
brevet officers, when not in actual fervice, 
from all nvlitary law: when, after a de- 
bate, which lafted till nine o’clock, the 
motion was negatived without a divifion. 

22. The lord chancellor, the marquis 
of Stafford, and the archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, fat as commiffioners to pals the 
mutiny bill, the Canterbury paving bill, 
fix road and inclofure bills, and two na- 
turalization bills. 

23. The bifhop of Lincoln took the 
oaths and his feat. 

29. Read Foley’s divorce bill a fecond 
time; rejeéted Nathe’s divorce bill. 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 
Thurfday, March 8. 


The houfe went up with the addrefs. 

9g. Mr. Speaker reported the addre(s, 
and his majefty’s anfwer. 

13. The chancellor of the Exchequer 
fubmitted to a committee of the whole 
houfe, a plan for the modification of the 
laws relating to brandy and rum, and 
the feveral refolutions thereon, being 
put, were carried unanimoufly. 

Mr. Dempfter moved, ‘ that there be 
laid before this houfe, copies of all or- 
ders fent out by the directors of the Eaft 
India company, fince 1724, forbidding 
their fervants in India to correfpond with 
their friends at home, relating to the 
affairs of the Eaft India company; to- 
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gether with copies of all notifications of 
the faid orders in India.”’ 

On the queftion being put, it was ne- 
gatived,—Ayes 20.— Noes 94. 

14. Mr. Grengille moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to continut and enforce the 
American trade aéts of the 24th and asth 
of his prefent majefty, which was given. 

15. Sir James Erfkine opened the 7th, 
roth, rith, and rath charges againft 
Mr. Hatlings, on the head of contracts, 
and then moved, ‘* That it appears to 
this committee, from the evidence, and 
written papers exhibited on the fubject 


matter of thefe charges, that Warren » 


Haitines, efq. thould be impeached of 
high crimes and mifdemeanors.”’ : 

Which, on the queftion being put, 
was carried,—Ayes 60.—Noes 26. 

16. Mr. Brett moved, that a fum not 
exceetling 700,000/. might be granted 
to his majefty for the ordinary of the 
navy, including the half pay of the ma- 
rines, for the fervice of the year 1787 3 
and that a fum not exceeding 650,000 /. 
be granted to his majely for building 
and repairing veflels, over and above the 
allowance for wear and tare for the year 
1787. ‘The motion was carried. 

Mr. Demplter moved, ‘* That leave 
may be given to bring in a bill to exe 
plain and amend the aéts, 24 Geo. III. 
cap. 2g. and 26 Geo. II]. cap. 26. 
which,conftitute and appoint a court for 
the trial of Indian delinquents.” He 
ftated the grounds upon which he ine 
tended to reft his motion. Firft, Triak 
by jury, the abrogation of which gave 
fuch ftrong caufe of complaint to the 
Britith fubjects in India, a reght fo facred 
and dear to every Britith fubje&. Se- 
condly, The violation of the Habeas 
Corpus act, in the 53d paragraph of the 
laft bill, by which the governor of Fort 
William, at Calcutta, is impowered to 
take into cuftedy, any perfon who halk 
be fufpected of carrying on any corre- 
fpondence with any hoftile powers; and 
to keep him in cuftody in India, or fend 
him to England for trial. Thirdly, ‘To 
eftablith a court of judicature at + mt 
Fourthly, In order to eale the governor 
and council at Bengal, to eftablith a 
cabinet council, and an executive coun- 
cil; and to form a legiflative reprefenta- 
tion. Fifthly, To regulate the mode in 
which the Eaft India company compound 
fuits of Jaw. And Sixthly, To repeal 
the claufe in the prefent act, which re- 
quires 
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quires the accufed parties to give in bail 

to the value of all their eftate and effects. 

Laftly, he propofed to abolith the mo- 

nopolies of fale and opiuin. After a long 

debate, in which the motion was fup- 

ported by Mr. Burke, the queftion was 
ut and negatived without a divifon. 

22. Mr. Wyndham rofe, and in a 
fpeech at once flowing, accurate, and 
argumentativa, entered into the whole 
of the complicated detail refpecting the 
condug of Mr. Hatftings to Fyrzoola 
Khan, one of the princes of the Rohilla 
nation, and Nabob of the diflrict of 
Rampore, &c. He concluded by mov- 
ing, ** That having contidered of the 
prefent charge, the committee were of 
opinion, that there was therein fufficient 
ground for impeaching Warren Haftings, 
efg. of high crimes and mifdemeanors.” 
And the motion being read, was carried, 
Ayes 96.—Noes 37. 

26, and a7. Sat-on Mr. Haftings’ im- 
peachment. 

28. Mr. Beaufoy rofe to move the 
houfe to go inte a committee to confider 
the Teft and Corporation acts, of 13 and 
35 Charies Il. He prefaced his motion 
by a fketch of the hiltory of the times in 
which this act was brought forward, and 
the danger the church of England then 
flood in. The principles the duke of 
York, heir apparent to the throne, on 
the demife of his brother, Charles I. 
were well known to be inimical to ihe 
eftablithed church ; and it was the auty 
of Parliament to guard their rights ; for 
this purpofe they pafied this act, aud 
with reluctance the crown gave its affenc. 
He commented on the fubfequent flate 
of affairs in this country, and brought 
them down to the prefent time; and by 


a well-drawn picture of the paft angi | 
| tory of the times when the adc pafled. 


—— deduced forcible arguments in 
avour of his motion. He moved, * ‘That 
this houfe will immediately refolye itfelf 


into a committce of the whole houle, to | 
one | 


confider fo much of two ads, th: 


made in the 13th, and the other in the 





ana Corporation AdIs. 





timent and freedom in matters of re. 
ligion, were eflentlally neceflary to fup- 
port the liherty of the country. 

Lord North gave his unqualified o. 
pinion, that a repeal of the acts in que. 
ition, would be attended with the moft 
dangerous confequences. It would be 
making an inroad upon the conftitution, 
the extent of which it was impoffible for 
the wildom of the houfe to calculate. It 
would break down the barriers eftablith- 
ed by our anceftors, for wife and valu- 
able purpofes. , 

Lhe noble lord then entered into a 
mott extenfive review of the hiftory of 
this country, and fhewed, that any in- 
novation upon the eftablifhed forms of 


| religion would be a direct infringement 


upon the articles of the Union. It would 
throw open a door to every feftary, more 
particularly thole of the Roman catholic 
perfuafion, Under all thele circumfatices 
the noble lord was firmly of opinion, 
that the motion before the houfe was 
dangerous, mexpedient, and highly im- 
proper. 

Lord Beauchamp argued at great 
length in favour of the motion, and 
highly complimented the diffenters, as 
attached to the free conftitution of this 
country. 

Nir. W. Smith fupported it. 

Sir James Johnftone was warmly in 
favour of the motion; and fpoke of the 
injuftice the natives of Scotland fuftained 
by the rigorous claufes of this act. 

Myr. Pitt argued principally on the 
policy of the ‘Teft at; it was, he faid, 
a fence to the conftitution, and ought 
not to be removed. 

Mr. Fox poured forth a wonderful 
torrent of eloquence in fupport of the 
motion, and entered largely into the hif- 





Sir William Dolben oppoled the mo- 


| tion. 


After a word or two from Mr. Iaac 
Hawkins Brown, &c. the queflion was 
loudly called for. 





2th years of king Charles IH. -as require 
perions, before they are admitted into any 


ofiice or place in corporations, or having | 
accepted any office civil or anilitary, or | 


any place of -truft under to 
receive the facrament of the Lord’s fup- 
per according to the rules of the church 
of F 
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oir Henry Houghton ‘ecended the mo- 
tion, In his opuion, liberality of fen- 


| Mr. Beaufoy replied, if the houfe 
| would give him leave to bring forward 
| his bill, they would then fee that he did 
/not intend to throw the doors of ad- 
miffion fo wide as to admit every fectary 
without a check: nor were the fears of 
the noble lord (North) well founded; 
becaufe his bill would compel every per 
fon to take the oaths of abjuration an 

| allegiance, before he could enter a 
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any civil office. How far a Roman ca- 
tholic was confidered as belonging to the 
court of Rome, he would not then in- 
quire into. If the diflenters were dan- 
erous men, they would not be in the 
Freation they now ftood in; for they re- 
fifted the foothings and Atte rings of a 
corrupt court ; and rather than come in- 
to their views, encountered the tyrannic¢ 
acts of an Elizabeth. As to the noble 
Jord’s fears of an infringement of the a&t 
of Union; the argument required only 
to be examined, and to be controverted. 
Whatever rights and privileges the people 
of that nation enjoyed, could it be ad- 
duced.as a reafon, that they were not to 
enjoy other privileges, provided they 
were confiftent with reafon and juflice. 
This he placed in feveral views, and ex- 
emplified it by a fuppofititious cafe. if | 
he gave his neighbour a right to graze 
upon his common, did it prevent him 
from enjoying a fimilar indulgence from 
the man ke fo favoured? After preffing 
the motion on the houfe, as being found- 
ed in fenfe, juftice, good policy, and 
congenial to the freedom of the country ; 
the queftion was loudly called for, and 
the houfe divided. 
For the motion, - - 958 
Againft it, © - - 176 





Majority 7! 
Againft a repeal of any part of the Teft 
act. 

29. Proceeded in the bufinefs of the 
nblic debts, and impeachment of Mr. 
Jaitings. 

30. Proceeded in the impeachment of 


Mr. Haftings. 
[To be continued. | 





CHARACTER of dis GRACE the DUKE 


of NORFOLK. 


T HE duke of Norfolk prefents in him- 

felf a new and fingular object to the 
attention of his country; his more im- 
mediate anceftors, excluded by their at- 
tachment to the papa! church from all 
political character, feemed rather to cul- 
tivate the virtues of the cloifter than thofe 
of the world. They were living mar- 
tvrs to their faith, and fatisfied their 
pride by being at the head of a profcrihed 
religion, which confidered them as its 
guardians and protectors. The prefent 
duke was born in a more enlightened 
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age, and vielled to the rational con- 
victions 6f it. With an active mind i that 
muft be in the continual purfuit of fome 
important objeét, and with a folid un- 
derilanding, matured by obfervartion, and 
enlarged by a Very comprchentive know- 
ledge of the world, he beheld the fitu- 
ation in which he flood, and that ahere- 
in he was hereafter to ftand, in their 
proper point of view. He confidered re- 
ligion as an active, pervading, univerfal 
principle, that is not to be confined to 
certain people, or within certain rules of 
their invention, but formed to aid the 
energies of moral laws, to animate in- 
dividual exertion to the completion of 
individual Cuty, and to harmonize the 
gener ral fociety of mankind, 

Findi: ir there! fore, thot from the na- 
ture of his & lucation, and the unyielding 
but amiable prejudices of his anceftors, 
he was deprived of public confequence 
and utility, by being brought up to the 
profeffion of a religion which was con- 
fidered as hoftile to the conftitution of 
his country; he abandoned its forms, 
and emancipated himfelf from its re- 
ftraints, enjoying the bleflings of civil 
liberty; he diftlained to be a fpiritual 
lave. This meafure gave to his rank 
ali its confequence, to his abilities a free- 
dom of exertion, to his underftanding a 
range of ‘occ upation, and to his ambition 
an object of attainment. «The offices of 
citizen, of a fenator, of a nobleman of 
high rank and great expectations, were 
now within his reach, and he was an- 
xious and equal to fill them. He was 
born an Engli(oman without enjoying 
what he thought the firft — of 
that chara&ter,—the power of perform- 
ing the duties of it; and, happily for 
his gountry, an ardent defire to perform 
thofe duties poffeffed his heart. Nor 
can it but heighten the idea of this noble- 
man’s character, to believe that he was’ 
impelled alfo to acquire the liberty of 
religion in order to take his thare in fu- 
Raining the doubtful profperity. of his 
country. At this period, that country 
was engaged in one of the moft dange- 
rous and alarming wars it had ever 
known ; a war equally ruinous, unnatu- 
ral, and mifconducted : a war that had 
reduced Great Britain to a fituation 
which demanded the moft active exer- 
tions of every patriot mind. The noble 
duke, inheriting the public as well as the 
private virtues of that renowned anceftor, 
who, 
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who, after having in vain remonstrated 
againft the tyranny of a Romifh king, 
gave the powerful energies of his for- 
tune, character, rank, and abilities, to 
forward and eltablith the memorable 
Revolution of the laft century ‘The 
noble duke, I fay, inheriting this glow- 
ing patriotifm, might feel himfelf pre- 
pared to encounter equal hazards, and 
procure an equal falvation to his coun- 
try, if its exigencies fhould at length de- 
mand it. At all events, it might be a 
powerful motive to his ca@ming forward 
at this important crifis. He might furely 
hope, without any arrogant prefumption, 
to be a leading inftrument in preferving 
Great Britain from any impending evil. 
Such fentiments as thefe, may be fup- 
pofed, without verging upon adulation, 
to animate the mind of this nobleman. 
When he became a member of the lower 
houle of parliament, as 2 Senator his 
conduét was manly, liberal, dignified, 
and independent. He attached himfelf” 
to that public hody of men who acted 
upon the principles of the Revolution, 
and gave a very corffiderable weight to 
the party he efpeufed; not fo much by 
the credit of his rank, as by the uniform 
and ative dignity of his public character. 
Difdaining the tinfel decorations of fal- 
lacious eloquence, he delivered his fen- 
timents to the reprefentative wifdom of 
his country, with eafe, energy, and ef- 
fect. His fpeeches feemed to arife from 
the fpontapeous and united operations of 
a good head and found heart. His op- 
fition to the meafures of government 
as been firm: without prejudice, and 
animated without paffion. He detefts 
the acrimonies of party as much as thofe 
who are the objects of them ; and refents 
the very idea of fuffering a political dif- 
ference of opinion to interrupt the har- 
ymiony of private friendthip. 
_ As the firft peer of the realm, he has 
pow taken his feat in the houle of lords, 
and will communicate wifdom to the 


important deliberations of that auguft | 
afiembly. Nor thal! I hefitate to add, | 


that the public character of. this noble- 
yan refts, where all public characters 
ought to reft, on the broad bafis of pri- 
vate virtue. 

With a powerful intuition of mind, 
and a knowledge of human nature not 
very common in any, but rare indeed in 
one-of his rank, he poffeffes an extenfive 
capacity for friend&ip ; and, though he 
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may be flow in forming his more inti. 
mate attachments, when they are once 
fixed he is warm, uniform, and invio-. 
lable; calumny, flander, and malice, 
affeét not the mature opinions of his 
mind. The perfon who once becomes 
an object of his protection, or regard, 
can alone deprive himfelf of it. 

The plain unaffected appearance, and 
tlie eafe and amiable manners of this 
nobleman, have given occafion to ima- 
gine that he is deticient in a becoming 
attention to his rank. Ignorance or pre- 
judice have feldom ftarted a more con- 
trovertable opinion, as there is not a 
man in this, or any other country, who 
knows the how and the why, the when 
and the wherefore, of ftation, fo well as 
the duke of Norfolk. Whether it is, 
that he naturally poffeffes the virtues of 
his pre-eminent progenitor, jord Arun- 
dei, or that he is refolved to emulate 
them, I fhall not pretend to determine, 
‘but, like him, he knows how to illumi- 
nate the molt fimple exterior with the 
rays of real dignity; like him, his grace 
is truly fenfible of the honour and im- 
portance of his exalted ftation ; like him, 


| he knows the value and ufes of it. He 


does not degrade it by common appli- 
cation, or bear it about as the wear of a 
day, and for the gaze of every eye: he 
keeps it for shots important occafions 
for which it was defigned, and he then 
employs it in a manner that elevates it 
even above itfelf. In the engagements 
of patrician duty, in the call of official 


| employment, in the various career of 





ee 


public character, he knows how to af- 
fume and regulate the dignity of his 
birth; with equal addrefs he knows 
how to lay it afide, to aid the enjey- 
ment of thofe convivial hours, for which 
he is fo happily formed, to enlarge the 
eommunications of private friendfh.p, or 
enliven the hofpitality of a provincial 
refidence. He knows alfo how to fore 





get it, to forget that he is a duke, and to 
feel only that he is a man: it is in fuch 
a moment that he unlocks the, fecret 
| {prings of his benevolence, and bids them. 
| flow in various channels to relieve the 
| difireffed and the unfortunate, who know 
| not the noble fource from whence their 
bleflings proceed. In fhort, he poffeffes 
that excellence which blend the dignity 
of exalted ftation with the moft amiable 
virtues of humanity, without degrading 
| the one or diminifhing the other. 
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The ENRAGED QUACKS. | moft at the fame infant; for when the 


A Tale founded in Truth. 
[Embellifled with a fine Engraving.) 


ME: Timothy Hunks, was an old ba- | 


firft meflenger anneunced doctor Cor- 


rofive to be at the door, the fecond roar 
1 ed out that doctor Vegetable was on the 


i 
| 
i 
| 
i 


chelor, and had lived fixty years in | 


the neighbourhood of Cannon-fireet, with 
the reputation of being, what the good 
citizens of London term, a good nian; 


that is, Timothy paid his bills punQually, | 


and never lay under a pecuniary obliga- 
tion to any man. But thotgh Timothy 


was efteemed a good man in the mer- | 


cantile world, out of it, he was held in 
the eftimation of a dad one, for his vices 
were many; and if he poflefled any vir- 


tues, he had the art of keeping them fo | 


clofe that his moft intimate friends could | Sy 
a finer contraft of figure than between 


never difcover them. 


Over-eating, hard drinking, and in- 
difcriminate conne¢tions with the lower 


clafs of proftitutes, had brdught upon ' 
by the cockney dialect, 


Timothy a complication of diforders, 
which had long bafied the art of medi- 
cine, and, which at laft, raifed an im- 


polthume in his breaft, that threatened , 


iuffocation. 
Timothy, notwithftanding his danger- 
ous fituation, was without a will, a cir- 


cumftance which gave great uneafinefs | 


to a brace of female fervants, who tiad 
long attended him, and each of whom 
looked up to him for a good round le- 
gacy: thefe fervants were named Mary 
and Martha. 

Timothy, returning one day from the 
Stock Exchange, where he had often 
appeared in the characters of bull and 
bear, though never as a lame duck, was 
feized with a violent fit, which had every 
appearance of a flroke from death, for 
he funk fenfelefs into his arm-chair.— 
His female attendants, being alarmed, 
fent each for her favourite do¢tor: Mary 
difpatching a meffenger for the cele- 


brated quack, doctor Corrofive, who fo | 
often exhibits with eclat in Covent Gar- | 


den, ‘Tower Hill, and Moorfields; and 


Martha fending another for her favourite | 


Mr. Vegetable, whole celebrated fyrup, 
according to his ;own account, operates 
as an univerial reflorative, and does every 
thing but call back the dead into life. 
During the abfence of the mefengers, 
Timothy recoveredfrom iis tit, and had 
{wallowed a few glafies of wine before 
their arrival, which happened to be al- 
Jury, 1787. 


ftairs. 

Mary and Martha echoed the annun- 
ciation. 

** Doctor Corrofive is at the door," 
faid Mary. 

“ Doctor Vetretable is an the airs,” 
exclaimed Martha. 

*¢ Then the undertaker is in the par- 
lour, I prefume,”’ faid Timothy. 

The doctors entered at the fame in- 
ftant, and, without further ceremony, 
each feized a wrilt,—each ordered Ti- 
mothy to put out his tongue, and cach 
concurred that his blood raged in a high 
fever. 

There never was, perhaps, in nature, 


the vival quackse—Corrofive was a fo- 
reigner, pale and lean;—Vegetable, a 
Norfolk man, improved in his clocution 


‘“ We muft rai? dis -von dam fe- 
ver,” faid Corrofive ;—** prepare fome 
mulled wine in a moment.”’ 

** Cool the fever you mean,” faid 
Vegetable,—** a few of my wegetadble 
pills will do Ais bu/ine/s.” 

“© ‘Thank you dodtor,” faid the pa- 
tient, ** but I am not ready td have my 
bufinefs done yet.” 

‘¢ Prepare the wine,”’ continued Core 
rofive, —** make hafle with my pre- 
fcription.”? ——** He muft be-deated.” 

“6 He muft be cooled,”” anfwered Ve- 
getable ;—** he muft follow my reg:- 
ment,’ 

‘* Jam in a hopeful fituation,” ex- 
claimed Timothy; * one doctor declares 
for burning, andthe otherdifeiple of Efcur 
lapius is for freezing up my flomach ; 
{o that, like an earthen pitcher, I am like- 
ly to be fhivered to pieces between op- 
pofite and contending elements.” 

The difpute now raged high,—Cor- 
rofive produced his detters patent; Ve- 
getable did the fame; and Timothy ob- 
ferved, they both murdered legally, and 
‘ might boaft of power to kill by royal 
| authority. 

Corrective drew his fword ;— Vegetable 
‘ parried with a chair.—-Timothy burft 

into a loud laueh, the laugh cauled a 

convulfion in Timathy’s flomach, and 

the convulGen burit the tmpollhume, 
' which cave hum inunediate eafe. 
it When 
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322 The Theatre. 


When Timothy had recovered from 
the effedis of his laughter, he gently in- 
Gnuated bis hand into his breeches poc- 
ket, and pulling out two guineas, faid, 
« Here, gentlemen, you have drawn off 
my bumours by the Aumorous tcene you 
have aed ;—in the prefent cafe too, 
you have aéed to life; though in mott 
cafes, I am perfuaded, you ai? to death; 
but take your fee, and I defire you may 
never again darken my doors, unlefs the 
impoftume fhould gather, in which cafe 
I thall call you in, and pay you to create 
a laugh for my relief?” ~ 

‘The quacks each took his fee, depart- 
ed from Timothy’s houfe, and adjourn- 


ing toa tavern, drank a bottle as good 
friends. 


anu 





The THEATRE. 
Number CCVIL. 


Hay MARKET. 


C UMBERLAND has brought for- 

“ ward on the flage of this theatre a 
comedy called Tae Country Attorney, 
the characters in which are : 


Sterling, Mr. Benfley. 
Frederick, Mr. Brown. 
Worldly, Mr. Aikin. 
Millamour. Mr. R. Palmer. 
Jack Volatile, Mr. Bannifter, jun. 
Sir Wilful Wayward, Mr. Kemble. 
Lady Rutlic, Mils Farren. 
Mrs. Worldly, Mrs. Bulkley, 


ArabcHa Grenville, Milfs W collery. 
Sketch of the Fable. 
Prederick, the fon of Sir Wilful Way- 
ward, «8 fecretly married: to Arabella 
Grenville, niece to an old friend of his 
father, who is juft on the point of death. 
Frecerick, confcious of the violence of 
his father’s difpofition, if his marriage 
were difcevered, intends to conceal it. 
Jack Volatile, however, who is acquaint- 
ed with this union, but incapable of 
keeping a fecret, betrays the affair ; but 
the intelligence reaches the ears of Sir 
Wilful Wayward in fo confufed a fate, 
that he is wholly ignorant of the bride, 
and not quite certain of the event. Sir 
Wilful refides at the houle of Worldly, 
who is married to his daughter, and 
as he is duped by the artifices of World- 
ly into a perfect confidence in his af- 
2 


| fection and integrity, and enraged at 
the mifconduct of his fon, he deter- 

mines to reward the merit and du- 
tiful attentions of Worldly, by making 
} him heir to all his fortune. Sterling, 
| the country attorney, comes to town to 
| communicate the news of the death of 
| Arabella’s uncle, and the circumftance 
| of his having bequeathed to her all his 

offeffions, with the exprefs defire in his 
oft moments, that, on account of the 
contiguity of eftates berween the parties, 
as well as his with to promote the hap- 
pinefs of both, a marriage may take 
place between Frederick and Arabella. 
The amiable character of Arabella, who 
attends at Worldly’s, in order to be 
prefent at the opening of her uncle’s 
will, prepofleffes Sir Wilful very much 
in her favour, and his difpleafure againft 
his fon acquires additional force from 
the idea of his having, by his obfcure 
and precipitate union, loft fo charming 
an objeét as Arabella, as well as her 
great and commodious inheritance. Jack 
Volatile, who had been prefent at Ster- 
ling’s declaration of the contents of the 
will, and of the dying with of Arabella’s 
uncle, immediately flies to relate the in* 
telligence to Frederick, and returns to 
the houfe of Worldiy, in order to re- 
joice Sir Wilful, by telling him, who is 
in *eality the object of his fon’s choice ; 
but in the inidlt of his eagernefs to un- 
told thele joyful tidings, he fuddenly 
conceives the idea of fhewing, that 
though he was deemed incapable of keep 
ing a fecret, he wauld convince his ac 
quaintance that this charaéter was not 
juftly founded. At Worldly’s door Vo- 
latile meets Sterling, to whom he thinks 
| himfelf under a very great obligation for 
| the agreeable news he brought to town 
} with him, and therefore he jects Sterling 
1 into the real fecret of the marriage. Voe 

latile intends to make Sir Wilful the teft 
| of his fecrely, and therefore, though he 
| readily acknowledves that Frederick is 
married, he te!’s Sir Wilful that he is 
| determined not™to let him know who 
' 
' 
: 





the lady was. Sir Wilful preffes the 
matter, and Volatile, @o elcape the pros 
fecution, as well as tmplague Sir Wilful 
| for his parental feverity, affures him that 


; Frederick has married a maiden lady io 


the country with the nearefi eflate to 
that of Sir Wilful. Sir Wilful is loft 
\ {urprize at this information, and afks 
Volatile if he means lady Llarriet ar 
tye 
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ly. Volatile anfwers in the affirmative, 
and departs exulting in the idea of hav- 
ing perplexed Sir Wilful. Sir Wilful 
now refolves to keep no meafures with 
his fon, and therefore calling in World- 
ly, fits down to write with his own hand 
a will in his favour, but is fo agitated he 
is incapable of performing his purpofe ; 
he therefore detires Worldly to bring his 
own lawyer, and declares that the in- 
ftrument fhall be immediately executed. 
While Worldly is gone for his lawyer, 
Mrs. Worldly, the daughter of Sir Wil- 
ful, undeceives her father with refpec 
to the character and conduct of her huf- 
band, who the deferibes as a tyrant and 
an hypocrite. ‘Sir Wilful at firft doubts, 
but at laft is convinced of the truth of 
her ftory; and when Worldly tells him 
that the lawyer is arrived, he flernly de- 
clares that he has no occafion for him. 
Worldly on this fufpedts his wife had ex- 
pofed his conduct to fir Wilful, and as 
fhe pretends illnefs, and will not admit 
him into her room, he writes an aflec- 
tionate letrer to her, wherein he apolo- 
gizes for his previous fufpicions on her 
virtue, and implores a reconciliation. 
This letter he gives to the maid-fervant, 
and defires her to give it to her miftrets, 
but finding, on enquiry, that fir Wilful 
has been told all his behaviour, he thinks 
his favour irretrievable, and bids the fer- 
vant give him back the letter. ‘The 
maid, inftead of returning his own letter, 
gives him one that her miftrefs had writ- 
ten to her gallant, in which her infidelity 
was apparent. 














i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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Worldly derives hope | 


from this letter, and, in an interview | 


with his wife, he induces her, upon a 
promife to fupprefs her letter, which he 
affects, on her affurance, to confider as 


a mere piece of humour, to write to her | 
father, to difavow every charge that the | 


had brought againft her hufband ; but 
hearing from Jack Volatile, that Frede- 
rick was really married to Arabella, he 
perceives nothing but the mortifying 
profpect of tamily concord, and deter- 
mines to withdraw’ with his wife, and 
bury their difgrace and difappointments 
in the country. Sir Wilful difcovers the 
frolickfome deception of Volatile, with 
refye & to his fon’s marriage; and, cap- 
tivated by the merits of Arabella, as well 
as delighted by her union with his fon, 
he takes Frederick into favour, and pro- 
mifing to atone for former cruelty, by 
future kindaefs, the piece concludes. 


; 
' 





There is alfo, in this comedy,’ a kind 
of epifodical amour between lord Milla- 
mour and and lady Ruftic; but no park 
of their characters or conduct bears the 
leaft relation to the leading incident of 
the piece. 

This comedy is unworthy even the pen 
of Cumberland, who hes evidently de- 
generated in his dramatic labours, and 
appears only an adept in the art of fink- 
ing. The fable is ill conftru&ted, the 
charafters weak and fuperannuated, and 
the diction puerile, and deftitute ef every 
claim to originality, or even tafte in imi- 
tation: the beft that can be faid of it is, 
it contains nothing offenfive to morality. 
The Prologue aud Epilogue are well 
written. 





The Royatty THueatre, in Wed. 
clofe Square, opened on the 2oth inflant, 
under the management of Mr.” Yoon 
Palmer, who has been long a popular 
actor on the ftaves of Drury-Lane and 
the Hay- Market. 

Some days previous to the opening, 
a cautionary advertifement appeared in 
the public prints, figned by Meffis. Har- 
risy Linley, and Colman, managers of the 
theatres royal, flating the ftatute, which 
enacts, that perfons acting contrary to 
the provilions in that aét, fhall be deems 
ed rogues and vagabonids ; and announce 
ing a determination to profecute all who 
fhould offend againft the law. 

‘This annunciation had in part the de- 
fired effect ;—it appeared fupported by 
gentlemen of eminence at the bar, and 
the confequence was, that Quick, John- 
fon, Mrs. Martyr, and Mrs. Wells, 
feceded from the company. 

Palmer, convinced that he could not 
act legally for hire, adverted to a fub- 
terfuge, and opened the theatre for the 
benefit of the London Hofpital. The 
houfe was full, but not brilliant; very 
few women having ventured in, and 
thofe few of the lower clafs; and the 
conteft for places was fo violent, the 
manager was obliged to come forward, 
and, in a conciliatory {peech, implore 
the audience to preferve a peaceable con- 
duét, and not give his euemies caufe of 
complaint againit him. 

At feven o'clock the curtain rofe, when 
Mr. Palmer came forward, and delivered 
ghe following poetical addrefs : 
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WHERE’ER fair fcience rear’d her 
laurel’d head ; [ fpread ; 

Jn ev'ry clime, where Truth her light has 
Where civil union harmoniz’d mankind, 
And join’d to poiifh’d manners, tafte re- 
fin'd ; | flown, 
Thither on eagle wings the Mufe has 
There fix'd, and made the favour’d {pot 


her own. 
In Grecce her tuneful ftrains the taught 
to flow, woe. 


And the fcene charm’d with imitated 


Terror and pity feiz’d th’impaffion’d | 


breaft, | prefs’d. 
And the fair Moral to the heart was 
The Magiltrates foon faw, in Virtue’s 
caufe, 
The ftage a fupplement to public laws. 
And from the nation’s fund, with gen- 
‘rous aim, 
Rais’d the proud dome, and fann’d the 
oct’s flame. {rife 
The well-proportion’d pile was feen to 
On marble columns tow’ring to the fkies. 
Nor more the ftroller with his mimic art 
Rumbled about each village in his cart. 
No more bedaub’d, and grim with lees 
of wine, 
He outrag’d modeft Nature ineach line; 
An Amphitheatre,—whofe fpacious room 
$6 Could hold, uncrouded, Athcus in its 
womb,” { hall, 
Gave him the fplendid {cene, the gorgeous 
The buikin's pride, and the long trailing 
pall. lorer, 
Their vagrant life the actors then gave 
Deem’d Beggars, Rogues, and Vagabonds 
no more 
In Britain long our fcene neglected lay; 
The Bui!, the Glode, prefented ev'ry play. 
To Inns and Taverns Shakipeare had 
refort : [ port. 
The Baril’s own genius was his beft fup- 
At length, fatigu’d with war and civil 
rage, [ ftage. 
With monarchy reftor’d we rear’d the 
And now, our minds, while bright ideas 
fire, 
We bid this night another dome afpire; 
And hope,— while your protection quells 
each fear, 
The Mufe will find a fafe afylum here. 
Yet fome there are who would our 
fcheme annoy ; 
*Tis a monopoly they would enjoy. 
Th’ Hay-rarket, Covent Garden, and 
Old Drury 
Send torth their edicts “ fall of found 
and fury.” 
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Three jarring States are leagu’d in jea- 
lous fit, 
And they —whom wit maintains, ~ wage 
war on qwif. 
But wit, like day-light, nothing fhould 
reftrain, fry-lane. 
The fame in Goodman’s-fields and Dru 
And if the Drama lift on Virtue’s fide, 
Say—can the moral be diffus’d too wide! 
If the fun gild yon Hef with golden ray, 
Lhe Ea may feel the beams of rifing 
day. 
Like gen’rous rivals let all parties boaft 
One only ftruggle—Who fhallpleafe you 
moft ; [ claim, 
Fines and imprifonment no more pro- 
But praife the foil from which our Gar- 
rick came. imar, 
If ftill their rage,—our fortune here to 
‘¢ Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of 
war,” [and true, 
Our means are honeft; our hearts firm 
The conteft glorious! for we fight for 
you. 

After the recitation of this addrefs, 
which was written by drthur Murphy, 
efq. the comedy of ds you like it com- 
menced, the characters of which were 
caft as follow: 


Jaques, Mr. Palmer. 
Orlando, Mr. Herrington. 
Oliver, Mr. Shatfield. 


Touchitone, 
Duke Senior, 
Duke Fredric, 


Mr. Kipling. 
Mr. L’ Eftrange. 
Mr. Hudfon. 


Amicus, Mr. W. Palmer. 
Sylvius, Mr. Marriot. 
Roialind, Mrs. Bellfille. 
Celia, Mrs. Fox. 
Audrey, Mifs Hale. 
Phebe, Mils Burnet. 


The ators, in reprefenting this eles 
gant production of its immortal author, 
acquitted themfelves much to the fatif- 
faction of the audience; though their 
fituation was fuch as muft have confider- 
ably impeded the exertions of their 
abilities. 

The farce was Mi/s in her Teens, the 
characters as follow: 

Mils Biddy, Mifs Gibbs. 

Fribble, Mir. W. Palmer. 

Puff, Mr. Follet, fen. 

Jafper, Mr. Simpion. 

Capt. Lovett, Mr. Weftcoat. 

Capt. Flath, Mr. Palmer. 


In the performance of this petit piece 


Mus Gibbs evinced confiderable merit. 
At 
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and Colman, 


At the conclufion of the farce, Mr. 
Palmer delivered an addrefs to the au- 
dience, in which he returned thanks, 
and complained of the conduct adopted 
againft him by Meffrs. Linley, Harris, 
allerting Colman had 
known and approved of his icheme; 
and that Mr. Harris had affented to Mr. 
Quick's making an’ engagement with 
him, though he now threatened a pro- 


that the houfe fhould open with a {pecies 
of entertainment not fybject to inters 
ruption. 

Mr. Palmer has kept his promife — 
On the arft inft. The Royalty Theatre 


- . ‘ : | 
opened a fecond time, with variety of 


entertainments, as finging, dancing, an 
excellent pantomime, and a burietta ; 


but whether theie wil! be confidered as | 


{tage reprefentations within the meant. 
ing of the prohibitory ftatuies, is, as. 
we are informed, a queftion which will 
not be determined on till next term. 





-_—_—_— ek lg, 


SS RA’ Re CE: BR 
A Tale of the Thirteenth Century. 


N Lombardy, a country that has not 

been remarkable for the valour of its 
inhabitants, there lived a knight, a wi- 
dower, with an only daughter. The 
knight had contracted debts, and was 
obliged to have recourfe to an ufurer; 
but this temporary fhitt, as it generally 
happens, only ferved to plunge him the 
deeper into dijliculties: fo that in a thore 
time, being unable to fatisfy his creditor 
in any other manner, he was obliged to 
compound matters, by offering his daugh- 
ter in marriage to the fon, which was 
accepted, and the efpoulals confum- 
mated. It is thus that the nobleft race 
is deflroyed, that families degenerate, 
and that brave men are fucceeded hy a 
generation of reptiles, who have no paf- 
fion but for goid and filver. 

The old genticman was himfelf atham- 
ed of his new alliance, and was mortified 
in his foul, that he had caft a blot upon 
the birth of his grand-children, He cre- 
ated, however, his fon-in-law a knight, 
and armed him with his own hand. 
Poffed up with his new title, our young 
plebeian thought himfelf elevated into a 
hero. His nobility was the conilant 
theme of his converfation; all he would 
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lifter to, efpecially at table, was fourna- 
ments, arms, and combats. He hoped 
by that to-give his wife a great opinion 
of him; but he found that it only fub- 


jected him the more to her contempt. 


To impole on her then, in a manner 
fomewhat more fpecious, he declared 
that, athamed to have fuffered love te 
chain down his valour, he was refolved 
at length to fhew her what a hufband 
fhe had wot, and engaged, that if he 
could fhortly fall in with an adverfary, 
he would give proofs of fuch cece 
as all her anceflors combined together 
would have been unable to exhibit 

‘The next day he arofe early, fent for 
arms quite new, and thining with ex- 
traordinary lufire; then mounteda thewy 
charger, and failted forth courageoufly. 
The only difficulty was to determiné 
whither he fhould bend his courfe thus 
equipped ; and by what means he fhould 
continue to acquire, with his rib, the re- 
putation of a gallant knight. Not far 
diftant there fortunately was a wood; 
thither he repairs with full fpeed, ties 
up his horfe, and looked round to fee 
that he was obferved hy nobody; he 
hangs his fhield on the trunk of a tree, 
and with all his force begins to exercife 
his {word upon it. He likewife thivers 
his lance to pieces againft the tree ; after 
which he returns home, with his fhield, 
all hacked and cut, fufpended from his 
neck. 

His wife, as he difmounted from his 
horfe, came to hold the ftirrups. He 
commanded her to retire, and difplay- 
ing his fhattered arms, the pretended 
evidence of his combat, obferved, with 
an air of contempt, that the whole fa- 
mily, from which fhe was fo vain of de- 
ducing her origin, could not, together 
united, have borne the dreadful affault 
which he had juft fuftained. She made 
no anfwer, but went in again, not a 
little furprifed, however, to fee his thield 
hattered, as if he had been at a tourna- 
ment, whilft neither knight nor horfe 
had received a fcratch. 

The fo¥owing weck our hero fallied 
out again, and with the fame fuccefs ; 
he had even the infolence, on this laf 
occafion, when the wife came, on his re- 
turn, to affid him in getting off his horfe, 
to pufh her rudely with his foot, as if 
fhe were not fit to touch a man of his 
extraordinary merit. The horfe, not- 
withflanding, had come back as freth as 

when 
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when he fet ont; the fword, which was 
hacked like a faw, did not thew the leah 
trace of blood, and neither the helmet 
gor the coat of mai! appeared to have a 
fingle blow. ‘Thefe circumftances ex- 
cited a degree of miflruft in the wife. 
She ftrongly fufpeéted the truth of his 
terrible combat; and, to know with cer- 
tainty what to think of it, he in fecret pro- 
vided herfelf with the arms of a knight, 
and refolved to follow her bhufband the 
mext time he went out, and, if pofhble, 
to retaliate by fome kind of artifice. 
The new created knight foon returned 
to the wood, to difpatch, as he gave 
out, three knights who had dared to 
ovoke him to combat. The wife 
prefled him to take fore fquires, armed, 
along with him, if it were only to guard 
again{t treachery. But this was what 
he would by no means agree to; 
declared that he had confictence enough 
im his own arm to meet three men with- 
out apprehenfion, or even more, if they 
bad the audacity to prefent themtelves 
again{t him. As foon as he was gone, 
the wife made hafte to arm herf. 1 : fhe 
Javed on a coat of mail, hing a {word 
by her fide, tigd a helmet on her head, 
and galloped after the bragradocio. 
Already had he reached the wood, 


where, with a dreadful noife, he was 
pufhing away at his new fhield. The 


wite at the fir fight was feized with a 
violent fit of laughter; but, compofing 
herfelf, came up, and, in order to pick 
a quarrel with him, addreffed him in the 
pert abrupt manner: * Slave, by 
what authority do!ft thou come here to 
cut down my trees, and interrupt my 
progrefs with that difagreeable uproar : 
8 it to put it out of thy power to give 
me fatistation that thou deftroyelt thy 
fhicld ? Coward as thou art, curfed be 
he that does not defpife thee as much as 
Ido; I here arreft thee as my prifoner, 
follow me mitantly, terot in one of my 
dungeons.” 
he poor knight was, at this addrefs, 
reacly to drop down with fear; he found 
himfelf caught, without the leaft chance 
of efcaping, and did not feel courazeous 
enough to fight. Ifa child that moment 
had advanced tawards him, he durft not 
have put himfelf on the defenfive. His 
{word foon dropped from his hands, he 
intreated forgivene fs, and promifed never 
agai to enter tie wood during life; and 
further offered, if he had done a: ty da- 
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mages to make it good an hundred times 
over. *¢ Bafe-minded wretch, to ima- 
gine that gold can reprefs the indignation, 
and avert the vengeance of a brave man, 
I fhall fhortly teach thee another tan- 
guage. Before we leave this place, our* 
quarrel muft be decided by arms. Quick- 
ly mount thy horfe, and think of de- 
fending thy felf, for f never grant quar- 
ter; and I give thee notice before-hand, 
that if thou art vanquifhed. thy head 
inflantly flies off thy fhoulders.” “At the 
fame ume, fhe tet fal! a {mart blow on 
his helmet. The terrified wretch an- 
fwered, trembling, that he had madea 
vow to God never to fight; and afked 
if it were not poffible, by anv other 
means, to make reparation. He was 
informed thet there was one method, 
and only one.——-This was » , 


* * 


mF 
* * * ¥ a % * * 


When the knight had raifed himfcl 
UP, he took the liberty of afking the 
name of his conqueror. ‘** Of what 
confequence is that to vou! 4 However, 
I will not conceal it from you, whimfi- 
cal as it is, and though I am the only 
one of my family that has borne it. Ny 
name then, is Beranger ;—and my bufi- 
nefs is to thame cow ards.” This faid, 
the laly mounted her horfe again and 
ay off. 

Jn her way home was the refidence 
we a knicht, who had long been im love 
with her, and whofe fuir, “till the ‘n, fhe 
had always rejected. But now fhe went 
into his houfe, told him that at laft the 
accepted his vows, and even took him 
home behind her. 

Soon after the hufband entered, affect- 
ing to put on his ufual confidence, when 
his people afked him the iffue of his re- 
cent combat; * ] am now at length,” 
faid he, ** going to enjoy quiet 5 my 
lands are intirely cleared of the free- 
booters that infeited them.” 

After he had difarmed, he went in to 


give his wife an account of his lafl exe | 


ploit, and was greatly furprized to fee 
aman fitting by her fide upon the couch, 
and to obferve her embracing the ftran- 
ger inflead of getting up to receive him. 
He began to affume that imperious and 
threatening tone that had be come fas 
miliar tohim, and even pretended to go 

and bring his fword. ** Hold your 
peace,” (aid fhe, ‘¢ you poltroon, or if 


you dare fo much as to breathe, J that 
feud 
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; fend for Beranger,—you know how he 
j . treats cowards.” 

That word clofed his mouth ; he with- 
drew in confufion, and whatever liberties 
his wife indulged in afterwards, he durft 


“ not throw out the leaft reproach, leit 
, fhe fhould publih his adveutures in the 
wood. 





_—_—— 
-_ 


On the Inrexrority of MopERN to 
ANCIENT ELOQUENCE. 


A CERTAIN author, in a comparifon 
between ancient and modern blo- 
quence, endeavours to account for the 
inferiority of the latter, by feveral pro- 
bable caufes. The firftt, on which he 
feems to lay the greater firefs, is, that 


fhould any one attain to the perfection of 


ancient eloquence, he wou!d find, that fo 


far from moving a modern audience by 


the blaze of figures and the thunder of 


exclamation, ke would only relax th: 
mulcles of rilibility: for which reafon, 
our orators content themfelves with plam 
argument and folid fenfe, without aim- 
ing at warming the heart, or clevaiing 
the fancy. This reatoning therefore, 
tends to prove, that froin a voluntary 
fubmiffion, and not from a want of abi- 
lity, the moderns yicld in eloquence to 
the Greeks and Romans. 


; Here a queftion ariles, how it comes 
. to pafs, that eloguence, which ence was 
; able to inflame ‘the mind, to change fix- 


ed refolutions, and to manage the paf- 

Gions at will, fhould now be found ridi- 

culous and inefiectual? In order to make 
the queftion as clear as poffible, let us, 
} for 2 moment, introduce Cicero into the 
3 houfe of cofmmons; let us imagine him 
wiping his brow with the tudarium, 
ftamping on the ground, and, in fhort, 
let us fuppofe him in the middle of his 
fecond Philippic. In the mean time, let 
us caft our eyes upon the fenators, and 





then anfwer the queftion, how it hap- 
pens, that inftead of an univerfal tremor 
and a general aftoni‘iment, nothing is 


to be obferved but indiference and con- 
tem. 

To fatisfy ourfelves in this enquiry, 
let us remember, that the houfe of com- 
mone is a learned body: but the fenate 
| of Rome, in the age of Cicero, confifted, 
as we may collect from the monuments 
| of imes, of men fenfible indeed, 
and vistuous, but not much verfed in 
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the fchools of the philofophers. A flou- 
rilhing harangue, addrefled to the form- 
er, alarms their jealoufy. Acquainted 
with the fubterfuge of artificial oratory, 
they retent the infolence of the fpeaker 
who tmayines they are fimple enough to 
be mitted by his rhetoric. ‘The fatter, 
unfufpecting that power which, to ufe 
Milton's phrafe, can make the better 
caule appear the worfe, look upon the 
vehement e¢ffufions of a Cicero's elo- 
guence, as the genuine effecis. of a fm- 
cere conviction. This, perhaps, may 
account for the different confequences of 
the fame degree of excellence in oratory, 
when addreffed to a Britih parliament 
and a Roman fenate. 

But we frequently cempare orations 
which Cicero fpoke betore the Plebeians 
of Kome, the mere fcx Romuli, with 
the {peeches of our flatefmen addrefled 
to the parliament, confifting of the mof 
refined and intelligent men of the nation. 
Here what was urged abave, will have 
greater force, inafmuch as the refinement 
of the fenators of Rome exceeded that 
of the lowelt of the citizéns. 

lhe fum of the matter is, perhaps, 
that the moderns have a genius for ele- 
quence, as well as the ancients ; but the 
moderns do not often exert this genius, 
and the reafon of their not exerting it it, 
that it would have no effect; and ie 
would have no effect, becaufe the audi- 
ence of a modern orator difers in difpes 
fition frois that of an ancient; and the 
differeace contilts in this, that the latter 
were lels refined than the former. 

lt is plain then, if a modern audience, 
of no more refinement than the ancient 
Romans, were to hear a modern orator 
of no leis eloquence than Cicero, that a 
modern audience would be affected as 
the Romans were in fimilar circume 
ftances. Let us endeavour to difvover, 
whether this which appears true in the 
ory is fo in fact. * 

In the firft place, where thall we find 
this orator and this audience? Not in 
the courts of Weflminfter-hall, nor in 
the houfes of Parliament, for reafons ale 
ready alligned. Perhaps, we may meet 
with it in religious aflemblies. e all 
know there are popular preachers ; per 
haps, curiofity has led.us to compote a 
part of the congregation of one of thefe 
religious demagogues. Here we have 
fome veftiges of the effedte of ancient 
cloquehce. In thefe places, a much lowe 
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er degree of excellence than that of a 
Demoftheves, or Cicero, will excite tears, 
will terrify, aftonifh, comfort, and dil- 
may. Confiftently with what has been 
advanced, the minds which are thus af- 
fiifted are commonly thole of the rude 
uncultivated multitude. 

We are told, that while Cato, one of 
the beft informed members of the fenate, 
in Cicero’s time, was pouring forth a 
torrent of eloquence, and while he feem- 
ed highly fatistied with himfe!f and his 
performance, could not help buriting in- 
to a fit of loud laughter. ‘This circum- 
fiance duly confidered, feems to corro- 
borate the opinion which we have en- 
deavoured to eftablith. 

Nor can any thing we have {hid juftly 
Ieffen Cicero as 2n orator, if it be the 
excellence of oratory to adapt harangues 
to the abilitics, the inclinations, and the 
prejudices of the hearers. ‘lo an aud:- 
ence capable ot being inoved by nothing 
but impaffionate eloquence, the ancients 
offered the fplendor of images, the ve- 
hemence of protracted periods, and the 
pathos of animated zeal. 

by parity of reafon, the moderns are 
equally excellent with the ancients. ‘To 
a refined, fenfible, difpaflionate ailembly, 
they talk in a refined, fenfible, ditpa!- 
Gionate manner: and without doubt, 
truth will be more eafily difcoverred by 
fuch a mode of inveftigauon than by 
the artificial flourifhes of rhetoric. In 
reality it feems not to be wehed, that 
ancient eloquence were revived ;. fince 
its chief merit confilied in fallacies: and 
as after our utmott endeavours, we tind 
it difficult to difcover naked truth with 
the undazzled eye of reafon, it fhonid 
feem extreme folly to go in fearch of a 
loft art ; which if recovered, would only 
tend to add contidence to falfchood, and 
to increafe the natura! imodelty of truth. 
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MA4RSHAL Turenne was fo ena- 

moured of the charms of a young 
countefs, that he difcovered to her a very 
important fecret, which had been in- 
trufted to him by his mafter Louis XIV. 
The countefs, who was as indelcreet as 


Se was handiome, divulged it to an in- 





Account of a Remarkable Family: 


timate acquaintance,—who whifpered it 
to all her particular friends, fo that in a 
few days it became univerfally known. 
The king, who had communicated the 
bufinefs to no one but Turenne, and the 
marquis de Louvois, being confident 
that the former was incapable of betray- 
ing him, let loofe the whole of his fu- 
fpicion and refentment on the latter; 
but the marfhal, who, in the midit of 
his foibles, never loit his juftice or gene- 
rofity, avowed his error, and prefented 
himfelf to the reproach of his fovereiyn, 
The king, charmed with the noble can- 
dour of ‘lurenne, could not refrain from 
embracing him, efpecially as he had 
rfqued his mafter’s favour, and openly ace 
knowledged a very unpardonable weak- 
nels, in order to do juftice to a minifler 
who was his avowed enemy. 





Account of a REMARKABLE Famity, 
Living now at WASTINGS, iz SuSsEX, 


of the Name of BROWNE. 


ar HE father of this very extraordinary 

family is now 108 years old; he 
buried his wife fome years ago at the age 
of 98, by whoin he had 24 children, all 
twins, fixteenn of thefe were fons, and 
the reft daughters; twenty-two of his 
children are now at home with him. 
lhe tather meatures fix feet two inches 
high, and is withal lufiy, notwithftand- 
ing his greatage; he rode from Haftings 
{to London, {which is 63 miles) about 
| ten weeks ago, in one day, upon a horfe 
that he had kept for his own riding thefe 
zo years palit. The father has lived a 
lite of mtemperance for the laft 50 years, 
having fcarcely ever gone to bed fober ; 
and one fon follows his fteps, as he has 
uct been for thele 15 years free from tn- 
toxication in the evening. The father 
always brought hischildren uptoinduftry, 
and if he found any of them averfe to 
work, he fent them to fea. There were 
two cf them of this diipofition, whom he 
fent on board the Roval George which 
was loft, but they were both preferved 
by fwimming upon a plank. The young- 
eft of the 24 children is upwards of 5¢ 
years of age; he was married to a wo- 
man by whom he had eight childreny 
who were all likewife twins, but who 
with the wife, died within the {pace of 
five years. 
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: POETICAL PIECES. 


> ODE spon feing the Ruins of an 
4 OLtpv CHURCH. 
e I. 
m= T IME conquers all.” —I heard the 
be found 
4 Iffuing from yon mould’ring tower ; 
> Where feulptur'd ruins load the ground, 


And ivy forms a folitary bower. 
Where midnight owls retreat, 

And moping melancholy reigns ; 
Save when tumultuous ravens meet, 

And pierce the gloomy round with 

fhrill untuneful ftrains. 
Hark! again the found I hear!— 
Sorrow’s accents flow the fame, 

All is huth’d, and Fancy’s ear, 


Lift’ning, turns to whence it came, 


II, 


} ’Tis fhe! - the thread-bare garment flies 
In tatters on the gale: 
Her wafting cheeks, and hollow eyes, 
Give awfal fanction to the Mufe’s tale. 
*Tis the !—’tis fuff’ring Art 
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mained <x 


j That views her monuments and tro- 
v phies fall {dart ; 
2 Before the touch of Time’s keen 


While flow decay confumes, and gently 
faps thro’ all. 
See! beneath the crumbling buft, 
On her trembling hand fhe leans; 
Wrapp'd in monumental duft, 
Not a perfect line remains. 


: Il. 


«¢ Time conquers all.’”’—The young, the 
the fair, 
The valiant, and the old, 
Mutt, fpite of hope and anxious care, 
This truth adore, and be what they 
behold. 
The breathing ftone fhall feel, 
A fecret ruin on its ftructure prey ; 
And fading colours muft reveal, 
That painting is, at beft, a momentary 
ray. 
See my low’d Palmyra fpread, 
Scatter’d on the barren foil; 
Whither is each beauty fled * 
What avail’d the mighty toil? 
JuLy, 1737. 





IV. 


Embalm’d beneath yon pile is laid, 
Triumphant Folly’s fon ; 
Ev'ry glorious feat’s difplay’d : 
His warring chiefs, his foldiers, and 
his own. 
The pyramid may tell 
The crimfon horrors of infenfate war ; 
How pitying muft reflection dwell, 
To view that f{pread in duft which rode 
on Vitctory’s car. 
E’en for Heaven’s eternal year, 
When we leave this pow? round; 
What’s the tale that's whifper'd 
here : 
Can it pierce the callous ground? 


V. 


Confide not then, fhort-fighted man, 
In beauty, wealth, or fame; 
To walk in peace be all thy plan, 
The reft is but a tranfitory name. 
In bleeding Clive furve 
The worth of gold; afk 
Cromwell lies? 
While Manners wafte to clay ; 
And virtuous El/iot proves how foon 
fair virtue dics. 
Pleas’d to live while life remains, 
Enjoy the prefent hour ; 
Frugal in thy joys and pains, 
*Till nature lends no more. 
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AHYMN fo the Sun; 


Tranflated from the Works of ORPHEUS. 
By Mr. TAYLOR. 


FEAR; golden Titan, whofe eter- 
nal eye 
With broad furvey, illumines all the fky: 
Self-born, unwearied in diffufing light, 
And to all eyes the mirror of delight< 
Lord of the feafons, with thy flery car 
And leaping courfes, beaming light from 
far : [ing light, 
With thy right-hand the fource imam 
And with thy left the father of the night. 
Uu Agile 
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Azile and vig’rous, venerable Sun, 
Fiery and bright around the heav'ns you 
run. { guide, 
Fée to the wicked, but the good man’s 
O’er all-his fteps propitious you pretfide: 
With various-founding golden lyre, ’ts 
thine 
To fill the world with harmony divine. 
Father of ages, guide of profp’rous deeds, 
The world’s commander, borne by lucid 
Reeds, (light, 
Immortal Jove, all-fearching, bearing 
Source of exiftence, pure and fiery bright: 
Bearer of fruit, almighty lord of years, 
Agile and warm, whom ev'ry pow’r re- 
veres. 
Great eye of Nature and the ftarry tkies, 
Doom’'d with immortal flames to fet and 
rife : 
Difpenfing juftice, lover of the flream, 
The world’s great defpot, and o'er all fu- 
preme. 
Faithful defender, and the eye of right, 
Of ftecds the ruler, and of life the light: 
With founding whip four fiery ftceds you 
guide, 
When in the car of day you glorious ride. 
Propitious on thefe myftic labours fhine, 
And blefs thy fuppliants with a life di- 
VIN. 





Tie CONFLICT. To AMANDA. 


SAY: muft the rofes of thy face 
Yield to the lily’s ghaftly pale? 
Say, muft the fmiles, where ev’ry grace 
Delight to dwell, fo quickly fail? 
Tho’ forrow doth thy beauties fpare, 
And proud to pity, pafles by ; 
Won by their charms, fhould pallid care 
Ne'er bid its moifture fill thine eyes. 
Tho’ friendthip fhould thy fteps attend, 
And to thy vows propitious prove ; 
And conttancy its virtues lend, 
So lengthen out the term of love: 
Yet age will come with ftealing pace, 
‘The prelude to the filent tomb ; 
To plant the wrinkles on that face, 
Where now the rofy beauties bloom. 
Fate then fucceeds.—The virtues mourn, 
And o'er thy grave their vigils keep ; 
Where weeping friendthip rears the urn, 
And bids the feulptur’d cherubs weep. 
Dread fate, the cruei conflid {pare, 
And bear me to thy gloomy fhrine; 
To view her grave I could not bear, 
Let then her forrows moiflen mine ' 
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LOUISA: An Evecsac Tare. 
By Mr. UPTON. 


W HEN night's dark mantle veil’d the 
feas, 

And nature's felf was hufh’d to fleep ; 

When gently blew the midnight breeze, 

Louifa fought the boundlefs deep: 


On a lone beach, in wild defpair, 
She fat, reclufe from foft repofe ; 
Her artlefs forrows rent the air, 

So fad were fair Louifa’s woes. 


Three years fhe nurs’d the pleafing 
thought,— 

Her love,—her Henry, —would return; 

When, ah! the fatal news was brought, ~ 

The fea was made his wat’ry urn. 


(Sweet girls who know the pow’r of love, 
You beft can tell what the muft fee?: 
Who ’gainft each adverfe fortune ftrove, 
The tender paffion to conceal.) 


The lovely maid abforb’d in grief, 

While madnefs ran thro’ ev’ry vein: 
Poor mourner, fought from death relief, 
And frantic, plung’d into the main! 


The heav’ns with pity faw the deed, 
(The debt the fair one paid to love,) 
And bade their angel guard proceed, 
And bear Louila’s foul above. 


‘There plac’d in happier fcenes on high, 
Loifa {miles on human care : 

Huth’d into joy was ev'ry figh, 
For Henry’s angel form was there! 
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The Third ODE of the fecond Book 
of HORACE. 


To D E L L I U S. 
N E’ER thou repine at fate’s decree, 


But live contented with thy flate, 
irom all immoderate pleafures free ; 
My Dellius you muft yield to fate. 


Whether your life flide dull away, 
Or, whether laid upon the grafs, 

Remote from man, each feftal day 
You joyous take-your cheerful glafs. 


Where poplar with the lofty pine, 
Admit of no perplexing ray ; 

And where the lab’ring waters twine, 
Slow murm’ring in their winding way. 

Here bring thy wine, and fweet perfumes, 
With thort-liv’d rofes deck thy head; 

Whiltt life in fulleft vigour blooms, 
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And fate prolongs the vital thread. 
5 For 
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For you muff leave your houfe and woods, 
Where Tiber's yellow waters flow ; 
Your heap’d-up wealth, and fplendid 

goods, 
To your ungrateful heir muft go. 


Tho’ you a monarch’s bleflings thare, 
Tho’ {treams of gold around thee flow ; 
Or meanly bred in open air, 
To none will Pluto mercy fhew. 


We all muft fhare an equal fate, 
‘Tis thus our mortal urn goes round ; 
In Charon’s boat, or foon, or late, 
T eternal banifhment we all are bound. 
Ovivia, 





7: 2m Se. oO 
On a young Lady who declared Jhe wou!d 


newer Marrye 


Si HE blooming peach was not defign’d 
Alone to captivate the eye ; 
Delicious flavour was affign’d, 
‘Th’ admirers tafle to gratify. 
F’en the fair lily of the vale, 
In pureft innocence array’d: 
Gives all her fragrance to the dale, 
Nor droops till fhe’s her fweets com- 
vey'd. 
Then, dear Maria, let not time 
Fade, without blifs, your powerful 
charms; 
Difpenfe enjoyment in your prime, 
And die within a hufband’s arms. 





EPI,G RAM 


On an Old Lady's marrying a Youth. 
HAkD is the lot of ev'ry childlefs 


wife, [ life ; 

The thoughts of wedlock tantalize her 

Troth, aged bride, in thee ’twas wifely 
done, 


Tochufe a fon and bufband both in one. 





LOVE anv FRIENDSHIP. 
LOVE they fay’s the tranfient gueft 


Of whim or inclination ; 
With virtue ftrongly join’d to luft, 
Sweet comfort or vexation. 

And what is friendthip but a flame 
By int’reft fann’d, or fafhion, 
That gives itfelf the {fpecious name 

Of pity and compaftion. 
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Be wife, dear Jack, and truft not then 
The outward thew of either ; 

The female fmile, or tongue of men: 
For truth is found in neither. 

With freedom take the cheerful glafs, 
And drink as they drink to ye; 

But let not friend nor fav’rite lafs,— 
By horrid lies undo ye. 





TRANSLATION of the SONGS, &e, 
in the Opera of Tarare. Written 
by Monf. CARON DE BEAUMARCHAIS, 


Incantation by Nature. 


¢° ALLOUS mortals yet to live, 
“Atoms loft in mighty {pace ; 
Let each aliment receive 
Pow’r to join and fill its place: 
True to order and to weight, 
San¢ction’d by eternal fate, 
Such as all your brethren bear: 
Morta!s yet unborn arife, 
Spring to life, and hail the fkies, 


Chorus of Shades. 


What raptures unknown, thus invite! 
Our feelings, what tranfports employ | 
I figh from uncertain delight, 
1 would, but I cannot tell why. 
Enjoying, I feel, I defire ; 
Defiring, I feel, Tenjoy: 
What raptures unknown thus infpire ; 
Our feelings what tranfports employ, 
Genius of Fire. 
Endlefs founds of glory crown 
Him who made immurtal love; 
By whofe rapt’rous breath alone, 
Thinking man is taught to move; 
Nature’s barren mate at belt, 
Ev’ry purpofe muft have fail’d ; 
If to warm the human breaft, 
Paffion’s heat had not prevail’d, 


Duo. 
Endlefs founds of glory crown, &c. 


Nature. 


When firft we breathe our tender cares, 
How aukwardly our foul conceals 
The troubles which it inly bears, 
The foft confufion which it feels. 
Ah, thus when winter leaves the plain, 
Spring’s op’ning charms thro’ you * 
prevail ; 
My infant fighs give life again, 
To flowers that fcent the paffing gale. 


* To the Genius of France. 


(To be continued.) 


Uus Foreion 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Peterfburgh, May 8. 

HE empreis is at prefent engaged in 

a project of a very mighty and grand 

natare. It is to form three great canals. 

The firkt is defigned to unite the Cafpian 

and the White Seas together, by means of 

a junction of the fouth and north rivers call- 
ed Kiltma. 

The fecond canal is to unite the Baltic 
and Cafpian Seas together, by means of the 
rivers Wyrega and Hofcha, which commu- 
nicate with the lake of Onega and the 
White Lake. 

The third obje& is to unite the Baltic 
and Black Seas together, by a double canal, 
in White Ruffia, which wiil open a com- 
munication between Cherfon, Peterfburgh 
and Riga. This double canal, if executed, 
will make one of the moft ufeful and me- 
morable enterprifes in the reign of the em- 
prefs. 

Dantzick, June 2. The emperor and the 
king ef Poland met at Korfum, which is a- 
bout three leagues from Kaniew, on the 
sith of Ma@® The emperor, under the 
name of comte de Falkenftein, had an in- 
terview with the king ef Poland, which 
Jafled an hour and a quarter. The confer- 
ence was private, and the fubject of it con- 
fequenely unknown. Upon feparating, the 
emperor embraced the king ef Poland af- 
fectionately, and ipuke the foliowing re- 
markable words to him publicly, ** 1 own 
that feme views of aggrandifement have 
been laid before me, but [affure you upan 
my honour that ! will never touch a tree 
belonging to Poland. 1 tell it you, and 
yeu may repeat it to every one, that the em- 
peror told you fy at Korfum.” 

The king is at Cracow, and will moft 
likely be at Warfaw the tsth, 

Hanover, July y The duke of York ar- 
rived here the day before yefterday from 
the court of Berlin, where he has been on 
a vifit, and this day he fent off one of the 
meflengers exprefs for London. ‘There is 
no,talk of his reyal highnefs leaving the con- 
tincat at prefent. On the contrary, as this 
capital is the feat of public bufinefs, the 
prince's ableace could be the lefs eafily dif- 

venfed with. The duke of York is at the 
Pread of the eleoral regency. 

Berlin, June 7. A very regular corref- 
pondence is kept up from heuce with the 
prince of Orange at Nimeguen, where his 

royal highnefs’s perfon and family are at 
Jealt fecure from any attempts of his ene- 
mics; andas there are now a fifficient bo- 
dy of sy" in the duchy of Cleves, which 
is only a few hours march from that city 
it is fufficiegtly evident what part the king 
Will take in refpe@ to his brother-ia- law. 


, 





Comte de Goertz is talked of as likely to go 
again to Holland or Paris, it is not fettled 
which, Some are bold enough to declase, 
that three powerful fovereigns have offer- 
ed their mediation, and fixed on Paris fer 
the fcene of their negociation. It is fincere- 
ly hoped this may be the cafe. 

Oftend, Fune 11, The troubles that at pre- 
fent fubfilt in all the provinces of Holland 
have inauced upwards of twenty Dutch fa- 
milies to take houfes here, as this port 1s 
convenient for carrying on trade to all parts 
of the world; and more would have taken 
houfes had there been any to let; it has 
raifed the rents here confiderably; how- 
ever, we look upon it asa lucky circum. 
flance,.as it will be the means of bringing 
a great deal of trade hither. A piece of 
ground is marked out as near the harbour 
as ergs to erect feveral capital houfes 
aud alfo warchoufes. 

Hague, June 29. We have juft received 
intelligence that the princefs of Orange, in 
her way to the Haguc, was ftopped between 
Schoonhoven and Oudewater by a party of 
armed burghers; her royal highnefs gave 
up another name inftead of her own, but 
was known, and told the could not proceed, 
and afked to which of the places, on her 
way back, the chofe to be efcorted; fhe an- 
{wered to Shoonhoven, from whence her 
royal highnefs has fince written a letter to 
the grand penfionary of Holland, inform- 
tog hom that ker intention was to have come 
to the Hague to aflift, as much as was in 
her power, towards the accogymodation of 
the affuirs of her confort and family ; that 
fhe was prevented in this by the above- 
mentioned unexpected detention; but that 
the defired the penfionary to reprefent the 
affair to the flates of Holiand, whole deci- 
fion the princefs faid fhe would wait for at 
Schoonhoven. This day the affair was de- 
hated in the effembly of the ftates of Hol- 
land, when the deputies of twelve towns de- 
fired to afk farther inftructions from their 
con{tituents upon the fubje&. Various are 
the conjetures upon the journey of the 
princefs; as alfo with refpec&t to the right 
of ftopping her royal highnefs. 

Utrecht, ‘fuly 10. We have accounts that 
on the day before yefterday the regiment of 
Baden Dourlach, with fome dragoons and 
artillery, had appeared before Wyk, and 
required the place to be delivered up; that 
the magiftrates had by a majority refolved 
to give it up, upon the general of the troops 
afluring them that none of the burghers 
fhould be molefted in their perfons or pso- 
perty; that accordingly the military took 
pofleflion ef the place witheut the leaft op- 
polition, 
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In the evoning of the th the rhingray 
of Salm, with a ftrong detachment of the 
garrifon, confitting of milita y and armed 
burghers, made a fally from the city, and 
proceeded as far as Zeift, where an engage- 
ment would certainly have taken piace had 
not the ftadheldcrian troops t! ought pro- 
p-rtocall in their advanced pofts to the 
main army without apy occurrence further 
than a flig/t ikirm th. 

The taking ef the town of Wyk caufes no 
further fenfation here than increafing the 
courage of our defenders; and may have 
this good effet, to determine our patriotic 
chiels to ufe reprifals againit the enemy. 

Hague, July 11. The equeftrian order 
have explained themfelves decidedly reia- 
tive to the journey of the princefs, and 
{trong lyrecommend her coming tothis place. 
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By accounts from different places the re- 
volution in favour of-the ancient eonflitu- 
tion becomes general. Many places have 
declared themielyes for the prince, and ia 
others thgy have difarmed the free corps. 
In fhort, the fermentation is general 
throughout the provinces. ‘lhe friends to 
the old conftitution are‘how awakened, and 
their party increafes daily. At Middle- 
burgh every thing is put upon the old foot- 
ing but net without great riot, pillage, and 
lofs ef lives, At Deventer, in Overyffel, 
all isin an uproar, and they are maflacring 
one another, ‘The peafants in the veighe 
buurhoed ef Schoonhoven are in a ftate of 
infurrection, and vow they will fack that 
place, where they dared to detain the prin- 
cefs as a prifoner, 
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DOMESTIC 


LONDON, June 22. 

HE receipts at the Cuitom-Houfe have 

been very confiderable within this Jatt 

two months, much more fo than is ufnal 

at this feafon of the year; but this will not 

be thought extraordinary, when it is known 

that between 30 and 40 fail of Welt India- 

men have arrived in the river fince the 6th 
of laft month. 

Befides the produce of duties on goods 


cuitoms has been greatly augmented by the 
receipts of dutics on Eaft India goods. What 
has made this branch of the revenuc {tll 
more pruductive, is the mode that has re- 
cently been adopted, for mooring all Eaft 
Jndia fhips on their arrivalin port; and by 
which the practice of fmuggling has re- 
ceived a very fevere check. 

Nine heufes of rendezvous are opened ; 
Rofe and Crown, St. Catherine’s; Wh.te 
Swan, King James’s Stairs; Black Bull, 
Wapping-wall; two in Southwark; two 
at Portfmouth; one at Chatham; and one 
at Rochefter. 

g- The might rev. Dr. Thomas Thurlow, 
lord bifhop of Durham, was met at Groft 
Bridge, by John Erafmus Blackett, ef. 
reprefentative of his brother fir Edward 
Blackett, of Matfen, bart. and, according 
to ancient cuftom, delivered inte his lord- 
fhip’s hands a falchion, and addrefled his 
lordthip as follows; “ Sir Edward Blackett, 
bart. now reprefents the perfon of fir ers 
Conyers, who in the year 1063, in the fields 
of Sockburn, with this falchion, flew a 


i tag in the above fhips, the revenue of 





INTELLIGENCE, 


manftrous creature, a dragon, a worm, or 
fiying ferpent, that devoured men, woe 
men, and children. The owner of Sock- 
burn, as a reward for his bravery, gave 
him the manor, with its appurtenances for 
himand his heirs, to hold for ever, on cone 
dition that he meets the lord bifhop of Dur- 
ham, with this falchion, on his firft en- 
trance into his diocefe alter his appoantment 
to that fec."’ His lordfhip received and 
returned the falchion, with many hand 
fome compliments. At the fame place his 
logdthip was met by Medworth William- 
fon, e/g. reprefenting his father fir Hed- 
werth Williamfon, bart. as high fheriff of 
the county. Alfqat Darlington by f{everal 
gentlemen. At Ferryhill by the principal 
tradefmen in Durham; and, on his lord- 
fhip’s arrival at Farewel Hall, he was met 
by the prebends, and gentlemen in the 
veighbourhood, with numerous retinues; 
when the rev. Dr. Dickens addreffed his 
lordfhip in a congratulatory oration on his 
arrival: 

Whiteba'l, July 7. The king has been 
pleafed to grant the dignity of a baron of 
the kingdom of Great Britan to the riyhe 
hon. fir George Auguflus Eliott, knight 
of the moft honourable order of the lath, 
and the heirs maie of his body lawfully bee 
yotten, by the name, ftyie, and titie of 
Jord Heathfield, baron Heathficld of Gibe 
raltar. 

Whitchall, July 10. The king has been 
leafed to grant unto the right hon. lord 
Heathfield, baron Heathfield of Cibraltar, 
and 
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and his iffue, his royal licence and authori- 
ty to bear, as an ho ourabie angmentation 
20 his family arms of Eliett of Stodbs, the 
arms of Gibraltar, in confideration of his 
eminent fervices; fuch arms being duly 
exemplified according to the.laws of arms, 
and recorded in the Herald's office; and 
alfo to order that this his majefly’s ¢ nccl- 
fion and efpeciai mark of his favour be re- 
iftered in his college of arms, 

1%. Mr.Spalding madean experiment from 
the Champron frigate, in Leith roads with 
a diving bell upon a new cenitrucion, 
with an air pump, at each ftroke of which 
his object was to force down as much air as 
wou!d préferve cxiftence for the tpace of a 
miaute, Mr. Spalding himfelf went down, 
and continucd undsr water for the fpace 
of fifteen minutes. He could lave remain- 
ed much longer; but the leathern tube, by 
which the air was communicated fiom a- 
bove tu the beil below, not being full. 
ciently tight, the pump was prevented 
from working #6 it otherwile would havc 
done. A fecoud experiment was made by 
Mr. Spaldiny’s friend, Mr. Sma'l, who 
was ubder water for about ten minutes; 
but, for the reafon akove mentioned, 
found it improper to continue longer. 
There is litt!e doubt, when the apparatus 
is completed, of rendering this invention 
exceedingly beneficial. ° 

20. The goverrers of Chrift’s hofpital 
have come to the jaudable rciclution of 
difqualitying for ever that governor who 
fhail receive any gratuity whatever fora 
prefentation ofa child to the above cha- 
titable foundation. 

Whitelall, July 21. The king has been 
leafed to appoint Anthony Merry, efy. to 
- his majefty's conful at Madrid, 

The Botany Bay fleet arrived fafe at Té- 
nerific, on the 3d of jalt June. 

The leaders of the faction in Holland, 
are, at prefent, reiling upon their oars, 
waiting the mediation of France: a motion 
for this purpofe has been made in the al- 
fembly of the fates-general; but no vote 
was come to on it, when our lettcrs came 
away. 


; 


BIRTHS, 


The re gning countefs of Frbach, of a 
furn.ee The ady of Peter Fedor, yun, ety. 
of a fon. - Ju €@2t. | he princefs, comfort 
ef priace Frederic Auguitus, of Nafflau 
Ufinguen, of a prince. —23. Her grace the 
duchels of Northumerland, of a fon.— 
July 6. The lady of Mathew Montagu, 
efq af Manche r-fqua ec, of a fon.—J he 
rivht hon. the marchionets of Buckingham, 
of a Gaughter.—The lady of fir George 
Allaufon Winn; bart. of a daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 
William Evans Jxmes, efe. of Childwell, 
near Liverpoo!, to mifs Afhton, of the fame 
lace —James Backhoufe, jun. efq. of Dar- 
fevesa: Yorkthire, to mils Mary Dear- 
man, daughter of Nathaniel Dearman, efg. 
of Thorne. — Jofeph Matthews, efq. of 
High Iafter, to milfs Nichols, of Barring- 
ton-hall, in Hatfield Proad Oak. —- William 
Mercer, cfg. of Bafinghall-fr. to mifs War- 
ren, of Warmrinfter. — The rev. Martin 
Barry, of Gloucefter, to. mifs Rooke, fitter 
of James Rooke, efq. reprefentative in pare 
liament fer Monmouthfhire. — William 
Pearce, eff of Luckingteon, Somerfetthire, 
to mils Etther Thormipfon, of the fame 
place.—Thomas Watfon, efq. of Wolver- 
hampton, to mifs Jones, of the fame place, 
—tihomas Neate, efg. of Paradife-row. 
St. Mary le-boune, to mifs Seymour, daughe 
ter of Henry Seymour, efq. of Oxtord-ftr. 
—Wiiliam Perkins ‘Taylor, efq. of Wre- 
mondham, Leicelterfhire, to Mrs. Robi: - 
fon, of that theatre. —The rev. Mr. Crome 
lehome, reCor of Sherrington, in Bucks, 
and of Staines, in Middlefex, to mifs Dra- 
per, of Winchefter. — Fune 15. Colonel 
Goreham, to Mrs. Hunter — John Ruthcr- 
ford, of Edgerfton, in Scotiaud, to mifs 
Leflie, only daughter of the hon. major. 
general Leflie.—16 Henry Dichcy, efq. in 
the fervice of the Eaft India company, to 
mifs Leman, of Lambeth.— Zorulin, 
efq. of Devonfhire-{quare, to mifs Allager, 
of Newington, Surrey. — Wath, efq. 
of Crofby-tquare, to mifs Elizabeth Trol- 
lope, of Huntingdop.—17, The rev. Wil- 
liam Moreton, ef Lewes, Suffex, to mifs 
Frances Board, daughter of William B« ard, 
efq of Paxhill, in the fame county. — 18, 
James Campley, ef Bofton, Lincolithirc, to 
mifs Amelia White, daughter of Henry 
White, efq. of Ipfwich. —20. ‘The right 
hon. Jord Mulgrave, to mifs Cholmley, 
daughter of Nathanicl Cholmley, efq. of 
Howfham, Yorkfhire.—21. George Ward, 
efg. to mifs Frances Amy Balch, of St. Au- 
drie’s, Somerfchire. — Edward Buckle, 
efq. of Sowerby Park, to mifs Fanny Bent- 
ley, daughter of Thomas Bentley, efq. of 
Vhirfk. — Francis Denton, efq of. South 
Audiey-ftreet, to nnfs Mary Hall, daughe 
ter of Edmund Hall, efg. of Coventry. 
22. The rev. Thomas Woodrooffe, B.D. 
reQor of Oak'ey, Surry, to mifs Catharine 
Barber, of Wand{worth. — James Durant, 
cfg. of Wellhoufe, Perks, to mifs Goddard, 
of Stirgrove, Hants.—The rev. James Bar- 
ton, reCtor of Parkham, Devonfhire, to 
mifs Parr, of Everton, near Liverpool. 
23. Henry Jennings, cfg. of Briftol, to 
mifs Anne Waters, of Dorchefter. — Ro- 
bert Wigram, efq. of Crofby-{quare, te mils 
Mary 
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Mary Eleanora Watts, daughter of John 
Watts, eiq. — Henry Banwell, efg. of St 
Margaret's, Weflminfler, to milfs Rye, ol 
River-itreet, Bath — Ireland, efq. 
of Stapic’s-inn, to mils Hand, of Rough- 
am-hall, Suftolk.—Samuel Compton Cox, 
cfq. of Lincoln’s ipa, to mifs Pott, daugh- 
ter of Percival Pott, efq. of Nanover-{qu. 
—2z5- Willian Kotter, efq. of Richmond, 
Yorkthire, to mifs Wilhs, of the fame 
place. —Edward Woells, efq. of Hants, 
to mifs Letitia Foyer, of New King-ttr 
Bath —James White'ock, efq. of Ramf- 
bury, Wilts, to Mrs. nent, Ww ‘idow of the 
Jate William Kent, efq. of Little Bed- 
win, Wilts.—26. Captain Hewett, fon of 
Selwood Hewett, efy. 








of Bilham,.to milfs 
Harriett Farrer, di wught er of James Farrer, 
efq. of Bambrough re range, Yorkihire. — 
Peter Mallory, efy. of Tottenham-high- 
crofs, to mifs King, of lMlington.— Jame 
Pearce, of Red Lion-frect, to mifs Hey- 
wood, of Bloomfbury.—Bryan Thompfon, 
efq. of Grant! vam, to mi ifs Wilttams, of 
Bifhopfgate-itreet.—- William Smith, efq. 
of Marybone, to mifs Edwards, of Old 
Bond-ftreet. —28. Anguitus Rogers, efq. 
fecretary to the Board of Ordnance, to mils 
Hammet, daughter of fir Benjamin Ham- 
met, membe r for Taunto: 1.--Henry Lee, 
efq. of Bunhill-row,,to mifs stubbins, 
daughter of —— Stubbink, efq. late of 
Grubb-ftreet.— The rev. Mr. Ravealill, of 
Gray-ftreet, Bath, to mifs Hoey, daughter 
of the late Robeit Hoey, efq. « of Wick 
low, in Ireland.—Rob ert Dsxo0, efy. of 
Felftead, Effex, to mifs } -cca Lincolne, 
daughter of the rev. Mr. Lin ‘olne, of that 
town.—29. Robert Gray, eiq. of Surrey 
ftreet, to mifs Clarke, of Barvican., — 20, 
John Benn, efq. of All ben Mar e-flrect, to mils 
Fowke, daughter of Jofeph Fowke, cfq. of 
Bengal. — James Mayn ard, efq. of Ply 
mouth, to mifs Carrick, of the fame place. 
—Henry Watkins, efg. of Poplar, to mits 
Mary Afhbourne, of Stepney. — Edward 
Railton, efq. of Old Swan-iane, to Mrs. 
Cole, of Somerfham, A owege are aire. 
—Wiiliam Errington, efq. of Cielte 
Nerthumberland, to mifs E!eanor O =, te 
nor, daughter of Hugh O’Connor, efq. of 
this city. -William Atkinfon, efy. of Swal- 
low-ftr. to mifs Jane Vyner, of Piceadilly. 
—Frly t. Samuel Charies Carne, efq. of 
Sandon, Effex, to milfs M ary Rafch, daugh 
ter of Frederic Raich, efq.—Francis Can- 
ning, ef4. of Dover, to milfs Anne Pond, 
f the fume place.—3. Thomas Cook, efg. 
ef Tytherton, near Chippenham, to mis 
Baylific, of Pickwichhoefe, Bath.—Gearge 
Curws, ciq. of C iinkford, Effex, to mils 
Windfor —a. Capt. Keilick, of Huli, to 


I 


Biils Sandcrigu, of the fame place.— ¢. 
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T. H. Bond, efq. of the India-houfe, to 
nifs Ehzabeth Baker, daughter of Thomas 
Baker, e/g. of Rochetler.—7, Robert Gum- 
bri ‘ele. elq of Moulfey, urry, tom ifs Anne 
Barnes, of Carfhalton.—%. Sir Jean Gar- 
diner, bart. of Tacki iey Park, Oxfordihire, 
to mis Ma:tha Newcome, of Kath — John 
Fell we. Cly . ot] faruingham, to muls Niary 
Fluyd, daughter of John Floyd, efy of 
Eynsford, Kent,—r2. Sir John Swynburoe, 
of Chapheaton, Northumberiand, to mifs 
Emulia Elizabeth Bennet, of St. James's, 
Weitminfler. — George Graves, ‘efq. of 
Loudon, to mils Hunt, daughter of John 


Hunt, efq. formerly matter of the cere 
mionics at the hotwei ls, tage —The right 


hon. lord Ballenden, to Mrs ah ¢ ‘umin, 
of Mantego Bay, jamaica,—-Geerge Drake, 
efg. fon of the late governor ~ ave nt 
Beng il, to milfs Charlorte Greentree, filler. 
li-law to fie Digby Dent.—10. Nicholas 
Panton, efq. ef South Lambeth, w Mifs 
White, of the fame plac 
nett, efq. of Bhethele, 
of Lendun, 


——113. —— Bene 
to mils Redfhaw, 


DE. A. Teo B 

The rev. Ralph Church, vicar of Pirton 
and Shirborne, Oxtordfhire/i— The rev. 

nard Berney, reclor of Hornington and 
wanton, Norfolk. —- Mifs Urfula Smyth, 
daurhter of Franeis smyth, efq. of Bratier- 
ton-hall, Yorkihire.— Mrs. C; sey, wite of 
—— Cragg, clq. 
rev. William D Aubency, rector of Brewe 
ers, Somer(etihire. — Marl: Shynrer, efq. 
of Lydd, Kent. -— Mra. Thomion, of the 
Crefeewt, Bath.—Captain Thomas Harris, 
late in the batt India company’s fervice, 
at Madras. Jolin Malon, ciq: of Taunton, 
Somerfetihire. — Bennet Smith, “fq. of 
Camberwell. —Nathan‘el Simson: ef. late 
ane oi the acc om ptant s general of Excife.— 
————— tiumphreys, efq. of Swindon, 
Wiits.— R. C. Latham, efg. of Glafgow.— 
Richar 4 (sar th, elq. of Kenlix rou. — The 
hen. mifs Lyfaghe, daughter ‘of the late 
lerd Lifle. . keederick Mafon, efq. ot 
Bren end Lilex.-—James Towers, efq of 
the Strand.—Th erigh t hon. lady Henrietta 
Gore, at the Phenix Park, Dublin.Dene 
nis Lynch, efq. of kK iIcullen, ircland.—The 
rcv. Mr. Baker, of Kiamsberton, near Shiff- 
nat—Francis Every, efq. of Kepton, neat 
Derby.—Brooke Woodcock, e! iq. of Saffron 
Walden. — The rev John Empfon, vicar 
of Schawby, near brigy, Lincolufhire. — 
‘Tune 14. Francis Ci ambers, cig. of Man- 
cheiler.—Mrs Scagoe, wife cf Charles Séa- 
coe, clq. of Liverp ol.—- The rev, Jofeph 

blackburn, rector of Darfbury, Chethive.—— 
i Chalover, of the Plantation, near 
Guifberoucgh, Yorkfhie, réii@ of the late 
William Chaloner, cfg.—Admiral Mvore, 
at 
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at the Black Rock, near Dublin.—15. Wil- 
liam Douglas, cfq. of Loughborough. 

Thomas Whitaker, efq. of Melkiham, Wilts. 
— the rev.Mr Higgins, rector of Telfcombe 
and Piddinghoe, suffex, and late one ef 
the matters of St. Paul's fchoo!. — Mifs 
Rebecca Smythe, davgkter of Henry 
Smythe, efq. of Prefton.—The countels de 
Guibert, at Paris. — George Tierney, clq. 
at Naples. — 16. Edward Berry, efq. of 
Conduit-ftr.—James King, efy. of Kidder- 
miniter — Madame Sophie, fecond daugh- 
ter to his moft Chriftian majelty.—Charles 
Lambert, efq. regifter of the archdeaconry 
of Richmond. — The rev. Mr. Charles 
Knightly, of Prefton, Northamptonshire. 
-Sw Thomas Heathcote, bart. of Hur- 
fley, near Winchetter.—17. Richard Mey- 
ler, efq. of Briftol. — Lieutenant-colonel 
Edward Hick, formerly of the 7oth regi- 
ment. —18. Mrs. Hufley, relict of the late 
Dudley Huffey, cfq. recorder of the city 
of Dublin. —Mils Margaret Walih, daugh- 
ter of —— Walth, efq. of Bulwell, near 
Nottingham.—Mrs. Wioter, relict of the 
late ryv. Jofhua Winter, D. D. formerly 
of Clare-hal], Cambridge.—Mrs. Hooper, 
wife ef Anthony Hooper, efq. of Ranif- 
gate.— James Merrifon, wo of Poland-ftr. 
—19. Mrs. Bradley, wife of Benjamin 
Bradley, efq. of Little St. Helens. —Henry 
Willor, efy. of York. — James Blackman, 
efq. of New Bond-tir.———~ Willon, of 
Charles-ftreet, one of his majefty’s meflen- 
gers.——20. Mr. Abel, the celebrated com- 
poler.--Benjamin North, efq. of Walworth 
~—William Bates Pilkington, efq. of Car- 
fhalton Park, Surry.—Henry Chamberlain, 
efg. of Swailow-itreet. — The hon. Mrs, 
Magnus, eldeit daughter ef the right hen. 
lord Newark.—as, Daniel Carey, efq. of 
Hammerfmith.—Mis. Legh, lady of Peter 
Legh, efy. of Lymc-houfe, Chefhire.—22. 
The lady of Rvybert Sheffield, efq. of 
Streatham, Surry. — The right hon. lady 
Elizabeth Moore, daughter to the carl of 
Drogheda. — 23. Lieutenant Walton, late 
ef his majefty’s thip the Monmouth.—Sa- 
muel Goodman, efq. of Pall Mall. —Jofeph 
Ignace Magnus, comte of Sparre, at Paris. 
—24. Robert Bennet, efy. of Parcliff- 
Highway.— Major George Henderfon, late 
of the 13th regiment of foot —Mrs, Pau- 
ley, of Turnham Green,—Charles de Beau- 
clerc, baron ef Achcres, in the Orleannois. 
a —— Gribble, efg. of Gloucetter-tlreet, 
Queen-fguare. — 25. Governor Gambier, 


brother to admiral Gambier. — Charles | 


Hodder, efq. of Dean-ftreet, Canterbury. 
iquare.—Mrs. Hannah Saunders, reli of 
the rev. Edward Saunders, formerly vicar 
of Harrow, in Middiefex.—Mrs. Fermor, 
wife of William Fermor, efy. of South- 
reet.—Edward Whatmore, efg. of Marhh- 


Deatbs. 


Hufton, Norfolk.—23. Mr, deputy fofeph 
Partridge.—Mrs. Hollis, relict of 
Hollis, e(q. of High Wycomb.—Mii‘s Ca. 
tharine Martin, daughter of James Martin, 
efq. of Downing-ftreet, Weftminfter, — 
Mifs Sergeis, of Ciapton.—The rev. Mr. 
Woodgate, minifter of the meeting-houfe, 
in Jewin-ftreet. — John Sheridan, efq. bar- 
rifter at law.—29. Don Henrique de Me- 
nefes, marquis of Lourizal, at Madrid.— 
James Lambert, efq. of Chipping Norton. 
30. Thornton, efg. of the King’s 
road, Chelfea.—Francis Kiog, efq of Cam- 
bridge. — Thomas Smith, efy. of Great 
Mariborough-ftr.—Rebert Reynolds, efq. 
brother to fir Jofhua Reynolds. —James 
Townfkend, efq. alderman of Bifhopfgate 
ward, and member for Calne, Wilts.— 
Fuly 1. James Hooper, efq. of Yeovil, So- 
merfethine.—Sir James Hunter Blair, bart. 
of Dunfkey, late member of parliament, 
and lord provoft for the city of Edinburgh. 
—james Duke Bailey, efq. of Hammer- 
{mith.—Mrs. Mary Hone, of Kenfington- 
fquare.— Mrs. Ellerker, of Dotcafter. ~ 4. 








‘George Conyers, efq. fon of the late John 


Conyers, efg. member for Effex.—Sir Rich- 
ard Jebb, phyfician extraordinary to his 
ery p> med rev. John Coupland, curate 
of Ecklington,Derbythire.—~Drewry Wake, 
efq. of Bees, Bedfordthire. — Charles de 
Rohan, prince of Soubife and Epinoy, at 
Paris.--5. The lady of chief baron Lyre. 
—Corbet Vincent, cfq. of St. German's, 
Cornwall.—Wenry Hughes, efq. ef Olwetl- 
ree.— Mrs. Deane, relict of Auftin Deane, 
efq. late ef Reading.—Nathanicl Hand- 
cock, efy. of Hertford.—Thomas Collins, 
efq. of BafingNoke. — ‘The rev. Richard 
Scroop, D. D. ene of his majefty’s chap- 
lains —6. William Needham, ¢lg. of Chelmf- 
ford, Effex —John Mumford, efg. of Sut- 
ton-place, Kent. — William Barton, cf4. 
of Ratcliff Highway.—7. Mrs. Moore, re- 
lick of the late Dr. Moore, of Bracordall, 
Norwich. — Henry Nicholfon, efq. ef Sa- 
lifbury. — 8. Capt. Michael Sheeley, of 
Walworth.—Mrs. Barford, wife of Henry , 
Barlord, cfy. of Leicefter-fquare.—George 
Powers, cfg. of Newcaftle upon Tyne. 
11. Joho Machin, efq. of Little Holland- 
houfe, Kenfington. —12. Mrs. Maddifon, 


| of Lincoin, mother of the dowager lady 


Monfon.—Mrs, Sarah Tutte, fitter of the 
rev. Mr. Tutte, reGor of Sheesnc!s.—!4. 





CX Ais 


Mrs. Frances Wyatt, wife of John Wyatt, 
efq. of Manfell-ftreet, Goodman's Fields. — 
——— Pepperell, efq. of Great Queen-ftre: te 
—15. james Fifher, efq. of the Minories. 
= EQ. Thorpe, efy. of Cockipur-ite. 
—Dr. William Irvine, profeiier ot chee 
miftry and the materia medica in the uate 
verfity of Glakgow. 





















































